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THE SUPPLY OF . . 
ARMY REMOUNTS 


Ific.N Lord Witehener returns from Australia it 

ould serve a good purpose were he to give as 

n estimate as possible of what the Army 

requirements for horses are likely to be in the 

future. For wne time past there has been a 

constant agitation on this subject, and the erv of “ wolf” has 
been » ollen repeated that many people seem to doubt ats 
yenuinene Further, there is an impression that some of th 
Army work of horses will, in the future, be done by mechanical 
power. We all of us remember the picture of the Duke of 
Wellington on his faithful horse Copenhagen, which accom 
pamed him through so many ca npagns. The modern general is 
not like that. Kuropatkin, for instance, during the war with 
Japan, used to make his rounds regularly in a motor-car, and in 
keeping their eye on the long lines of offence and defence that 
are likely to ¢ iracterise the truggle ot the future, military 
leaders are almost certain to resort to the motor Vheir 
subordinates will have the choice of means of transit. Already 
the bicycle is emploved to a considerable extent, and probably 
the motor-bicycle will be found still more usetul on service 
while motors of various kinds are sure to be in demand. 
Thus we are afraid that the war-horse of Job's immortal 
picture, “ He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage 
neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet,” ‘s 
doomed. This noble animal seems to be passing into the domain 


of what is only legendary. He wasa picturesque adjunct to war, 
but had neither the speed nor the endurance of a motor, while 
he was still more vulnerable to the weapons of the enemy. 
However, it is not for the « ivilian to attempt to measure the 
extent to which the need for the horse is being reduced. What 
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we do know for certain is that, much as the use of mechanical 
traction may be extended, there will still be a great deal of Army 
work that cannot be performed except by horses; and at 
the present moment, when farmers’ minds are full of the various 
shows that are being held, it is worth while asking what practical 
teps can be taken to increase the supply of horses. Statistics, 
ni particularly the Returns of the Department of Agriculture, 
iow that the number of horses in Great Britain is steadily 


diminishing. The supply for omnibuses, which formed an 
excellent recruiting ground for Army horses, is not needed now, 
because of the general substitution of electric or steam for horse- 
drawn omnibuses. Even on the farm there is not as much need 
lor horse power as there used to be. More and more haulage is 
being performed by motor power. Even harvesting and haymaking 
every year give more work to agricultural motors, and as the 
machinery 1s perfected the change will be accelerated. Thus 
the farmer is not so much driven to breed horses for his own use 


t Wit the case a few years ago. We are afraid that 
the state of the markets is not uch as to encourage 
him to take up horse-breeding as a profession. No doubt 

«l prices are commanded for what we may call the 
lancy animals, \ good hunter, a good coxch-horse, a good 
Clydesdale or a good Shire still fetches a remarkably high 
fivure. But this usually comes more from the fancy of the 
purchaser than from any other reason. Only a short while 


wo, comparatively speaking, pedestrians in the street of a 
uuntry town used to stop and look with admiration and 
urptise at the motor. Po-day they put on the same expres 
ion when a coach is driven along with a well-matched 
team, as if surpsised into admiring a piece of antiquity. Thus 
there cannot be the same demat for coach-horses. It Is very 
unlikely that any invention will ever render the pastime o 
hunting o}solete, as there is a specially pleasurable excitement 
in following the hounds on horseback. Hunt. horses, therefore, 
are not likely to fall into distavour. They are in the way, 
however, of becoming only part of a remnant. We dwell on the 
fact merely from the business point of view of the farmer, who 
will not rear horses unless there is a demand for them. 

The military authorities then have to face a very dilhcuit 
situation. In this country there is no reserve from which 
thev could, at a moment of emergency, draw an adequate supply 
of horses, and it is tolerably plain that, unless some special 
inducement be offered, the British farmer will mot devote 
his attention to horse-breeding. \t present there is— in 
existence a half-hearted scheme to induce farmers to reat 
horses, but the price offered by the Government (between 
thirty pounds and forty pounds when a horse is at its very 


best! will not pay for the trouble. This is the real reason 
why horse-breeding is not taken up more enthusiastically. 
No country in the world possesses greater facilities ,for 


the work, as is proved by the superiority of [English horses 
over almost every breed. Our bloodstock will at least compare 
with that of any country in the world. Our draught and cart 
horses are unsurpassed, and even our mountain ponies will 
hold their own im comparison. The meaning of all this, of 
course, is simply that the climate and the soil, the geological 
formation of Great Britain, are eminently suitable to the needs 
of the horse, and, further, the distribution of the land ts 
also suitable. Obviously a country of very small holdings 
is not one in which horse-breeding can be carried on to 
idvantage. For one thing, it means that the ground must grow 
! nul, and foul ground puts a certain Stop to equine prospe rity. 
But England has a smaller proportion of small holdings 
than any other country in’ Europe, and in point of fact 
the farms run very large for a country of its size. The 
ideal holding on which to rear horses is one in the neighbour 
hood of hills, where the animals may have a good run on 
the bare upland pasture, and yet where there is very fertile 
ground in the valleys. On the borders of Scotland and 
on those of Wales there is an abundance of such holdings 
where horses might be bred to any extent; but if the military 
authorities need them, it will be requisite to provide the farmers 
with a sufficient inducement. If that is objected to, the only 
alternative is for the Government to equip large establishments 
of their own where breeding can be conducted with all the help 
that modern science has to offer. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


‘\ UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Myrtle 
( ) \bercromby. She is the daughter of the Countess ol 
Northbrook and the late Sir Robert Abercromby, Bart., of 
Forglen, N.B. 


.*, lt is particulariy requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from tue offices of the paber. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers tf they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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IR GEORGE REID, High Commissioner for Australia, 
is in England at the present moment, and has been 


giving his ideas as to the sort of men that are 
wanted as colonists in Australia. His views justily 
and strengthen to a high degree the report made by 
Lord Kitchener. Australia needs to be closely settled, both 
for the sake of the development of the country and for 
\t the present moment, as Lord Witechenes 
pointed out, it could very easily be threatened from the 


purposes of defence. 


sea. Sir George Reid showed that the same movement to the 
towns which is taking place in Germany, as it has done betore 
in Great Britain, has to be contronted in Australia. Ile says 
that the vreat cities are already overcrowded, and he discourage 
anything in the nature of an influx of the artisan classes. What 
the country needs is the British yeoman-——“ the man from the 
rural counties, the man who knows the soil and loves it,” to 
quote the words of the High Commissioner. 

It is interesting to note that from all the unoccupied places 
of the world comes the same cry. Canada, by dint of energy 
and advertisement, has succeeded in drawing a vast number 
of the best colonists from Great Britain. South Africa 
is equally in need of them, and close settlement is practically 
unknown over the vast and fertile districts of Rhodesia 
and other parts of South Africa Sir George Keid, 
therefore, is only reiterating what great Colonial statesmen 
sty in every part of the world. Phe dithculty that aris 
from thi ort of rivalry is that there are not enough of this 
particular kind ot emigrant to go round. It may be that the 
type of man desired may be bred on the small heldings that 
are now coming into occupation. If Mr. Balfour’s plan were 
widely adopted and the peasantry were to become the ownet 
of their land, it is obvious that either their properties would 
have to be divided into very small fractions or an openin: 
elsewhere would have to be provided for the younger children, 
It would not be a bad plan if parents, instead of forcing them into 
callings that are already overcrowded, would bring up these 
voung people with a distinct intention of sending them out to the 
Colonies as soon as they were o'd enougii to go. \ boy of 
eventeen or eighteen, who could be provided with just sufficient 
capital to start him and not enough to tempt hin into wastelul 
habits, could hardly wish for a better opening than that of a 
farmer in one of our distant Colonie 


Mr. Tlarcourt, the I-irst Commissioner of Works, explained 


to the HLlouse of Commons on Monday night what had been hi 

reasons for instituting excavations in front of the West Elevation 

what had been the result of th 
' } . f } 

experiment. Members were delighted to bear of the discovery 

of the Henry VIII. bridge “in a state of most wonderful 


of Hampton Court, an 


preservation,” and of the continued presence ot the walls ol 
Wolsey’s moat. He expatiated on the value of this portion of 
the Palace as teeming with historical reminiscences. On that 
point everyone will be in full agreement, and our readers will 
be glad to find on another page further suggestions for giving 
back to the West Front the features it possessed 10 Pudor and 
Stewart times, accompanied by a set of illustrations of it 
original and present conditions and of what we hope will be 1 

future appearance. Of this the bridge and moat mentioned by 
Mr. Harcourt form essential parte. 


There is reason to hope for some striking and valuab‘e results 
from the research fellowships in medical scrence which are du 
to the generosity of the brothers Alfred and Otto Beit. When 
Mr. Alired Beit died he left a sum of fifty thousand pounds 
to endow an institute of medical science. It was not found 
possible to carry out his imtentions literally, but last year 
Mr. Otto Beit devised a scheme which bas been brought into 


operation. lle increased the sum of fifty thousand pounds left 


Dy his brother to two hundred and fifteen thousand pounds, and 


' 


the interest on this sum was devoted to the foundation of thurt 
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fellowships of two hundred and fifts pounds per annum. Those 
who hold them may be of any age, and no question is asked 
about their religious ot political opinions. All that is asked of 


them is that they should be of pure European descent, and 
that they have taken a degree in some [british University 
approved by the trustees. 


\ list of the candidates elected throws an_ instructive 
hight on the working of the plan. One is to study the 
zoological distribution of cancer and the origin of tumours. A 
second is to investigate various problems connected with 
vision, especially in” relation to the correct reading of 
signals on land and sea Sleeping sickness is the subject 
of a third investigation, and the mechanism of the irregu 
larities of the heart that of a fourth. These are fai 
samples of the work that is to be accomplished by the fund, 
and we cannot imagine how money could have been put to a 
better use. Hitherto men we | qualitied to investigate problems 
that have a serious bearing on life have been unable to do so for 
the simple reason that it is necessary for most men to devote the 
vreatest portion of their time to bread-winning, and experimental 
research, in this country at least, has never been regarded as a 
bread-winning vocation. 


A RONDEAU Ol MARCH 
My faney flies on wings of light 
To flowery meads with daisies dight, 
Where busv brooks vo bustling by 
To swell sune river rolling nigh 


Fhere would | be;—Ah would [| mieht,. 


There with my rod, from morn till nievht 
By some sweet streann of dear delight, 
/her’ where the basking trout do lie, 
My faney tlic 
\ dainty marca-brown” to excite 
The vreed of scaly svbarite, 
\nd unassuming “blue-dun” fly, 
Or toothsome spider,” would | trs 
lor truth to tell, thev will not bits 
My fancy flies. ma We 


Ornithologists, and indeed all who a interested in wild 
Nature, will turn with pl wure to the annual report of the Farne 


Islands Association. Phere is no more beautiful bird colony on 


the coast of Gireat Dritain than is formed by the island 
that are t so exquisitely in one of the wildest and most 
dangerous parts of the North Sea. Phe wildness, indeed, i 


that the bird enyoy. leven in our day 
of improved means olf travelling, it is by no means certa 
that the voyager who ventures out to the Wideopens or th 


part of the protection 


IXnoxes will be able to return on the same day.  Llortunately, 
n late May and early June, when the breeding Operations are in 


full swing, the danger of delav is at a minimum, and annually 


there is a great Increase in the number of visitors, who come to 
vatch the great eider ducl itting so tamely on their eves, and 
the terns, vallows of the sea a they are appropriately ¢ illed, 
fishing in the surrounding water Phe blue sea, sparkling in 
the sun, the white plumage of the birds and the dark rocks torm 
t fresh and wild picture that it would be difficult to irpa 
\nd it is accompanied by unds that are indissolubly associated 
with the ene the mighing of the wind amony the rock Lhe 
ceasele crooning of the i and the screaming of the cull 

Phe a ciation, of which Mr. Il. A. Paynte " retars 
watche very jealously over th bird colony, and ubli 
with its report the note of a competent observer, Phiu 
we are told that a number of old eider du ed last 
yer, as the did in ISQ7, and th brood were much mialiet 
than usual. They left the islinds very early in th iSOI 
and scattered themsel\ along the coast. ln contrast. to 
them, the terns had a very wood vear, « peciall tin \re 
and the Sandwich terns. (Unfortunately, the roseate tern 
undoubtedly the most beautiful of them all, do not mecrease, 
There were only three or four nests last yea We are glad 
to hear. however, that the litthe colony of razor-bil which 
have peen on the QOuter Videoren fol the last Wve Vi 
een, now to be firmiv established. It is delightful to watch 
these birds fishing in the rushing channels between the island 
The birds that are multiplyn most of all on t islands are 
those odd little | ple the pultn hey form i chara 
teristic feature that one does not like to ¢ plain I t m it 
ir. Paynter ports that » arduous is then uch for nest n 

| 


es that they are spoiling the look of the tslai ry 


the rabbit-! 


destroying the roots of the sea upion. 


f the Salting ¢ m to make an exce t ( | 

ithe furt r merit of bein i i ul t { I 
practu Ih fact pon » Nii liar ( tha 
minv ol t eat coliection 1 t ( it \ d to ul 
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nt 1 ts and amateurs, in such cases as the minority of 
the own ( pl nyed absence on public duties, owing to 
tiations for sales repairs and similar causes. At 
n ownel ind trustee ire bound to be ibly careful ot 

t rea eSO hich they have the care Mr. Harrison's sugy 
tion, t that “the Trustees of the National Grallery should set 
part \ iid in a new winy, one or more suitable tribunes 
1 ang on in | limited periods the great masterpieces from 
ite ¢ ections. His reply to those who are Hicitous about 
Live ifety of their treasure is that no private house is as secure 
as the Nat nal Gallery, and that the nation can well atlord to 
ead iuntee for imsurance far above what a commercial 
office would give in the way of business. We e no reason 
vhy the idea hould not be urried out, a t is only a 
development and inisa n ot i ystem that Da siown 

ontan l 


lt will be very unfortunate if the energy publi indignation 

" presen bein directed toward thie lppre m ot th 
sbomuina trathe in worn-out horse to the Continent Is per 
mitted to die out without any result being achieved lt is a yood 
m to find the Duke of Portiand making a strong speech in it 
cond vation, for he 1s one of those to whom the nation hearket 


lily e does not speak for speaking’s sake. 
\ta recent meeting convened by Our Dumb Iriends’ League at 
Battersea, Sir James Williamson, presiding, stated that both 
thre City uch othe London County Council were taking 


energetic measure to suppress the trathic. \ ery bad feature 
fits that it had grown from the export of 24,198 animals in 
1go4s tO 45,492 In TGO7. lhe worst horses, it was tated, went 
to Antwerp to be made into sausages. Mr. Horniman said that 


In the pini m of the Belvian Committee the onus of re sponsibility 
for stopping the traffic lay jely with this country, and he 
pointed out that our protests in regard to Belgian action in th 
Congo must lose much of their force while we vermitted thi 
cruelty to proceed in combination with the Belgian purchasers 


mall offender with whom it is a little difficult to 
deal with pertect justice is that of the criminals who carve thei 
names or initials on the trunks of trees in public places. The 
tendency to this form of monumental art seems to be one that it is 
very difficult to re Land 1s not easy to penalise in such fashion as 
to make the punishment fit the crime. \ couple of boys were 
ipprehended at Croydon recently cutting their initials on the 
tree on the A dington Hills. lhe boys ‘ ud they were sorry, 
and the Deneh ordered them to pay ten shillings each to the 
police poor DoOX, uiding that they hoped the parents Ww vuld see 
that it came out of their pocket-money. But, obviously, this is 
not the kind of punt Hinent that can be in flic ted on eve ry similat 
offender. tlow many of these criminals have pocket-money to 
the extent of ten shill ? Obviously, these were criminals of 


ne 
a bigh cla Ihe offence, to be sure, is not a very grave one 
morally. Quite clearly, the best course would be a little 
corporal punishment, inflicted with discretion; but there seems 


to be some conscientious objection to this. 


rom certain letters on the subject of “ Bird Pests” ad 
clre ed to a daily contemporary, it would seem as if observers of 
birds generally were beginning to realise that habits of birds 
vary trom time to time, trom piace lo place and even indi- 
vidually lt is a truth which we have often preached in these 
columns: but, for all that, the old belief that what a bird has 
been seen to do once in one piace ts sufficient basis for inference 
as to the halut always and everywhere of its species is one that 
dies hard. The gist of the whole matter is that the habits of 
birds deteriorate and that they become more criminal as time 
roes on. One of the writers speaks of cases coming under his 
own observation, of “ water-hens ” (meaning, probably, what are 
more often called moorhens) * taking hen'’s egys and tomatoes 

and tawny owls knocking three-quarters grown pheasants 
olf their perch at mght and then killing them on the ground.” 
He add ‘There are, | believe, individual offenders and 
criminals among birds, as also in the human race, and I by no 


means wish to condemn all on account of the guilt of one or two 


bad characters.” This is the kind of wise discrimination of 
which we should like to see more. 


ihe continual flooding of the rivers bas been against all 
angling in those streams on which the spring salmon-fishing has 
begun; but whenever the water has given fai opportunity the 
results have been good enough to justify some optimism about 
lish have 
had an unusually tine chance tot running up all rivers, witha 


the sport when, if ever, the water does really clear. 


succession of floods so high that the normal obstacles have 
hardly existed for them. lhe reports of some of the rivers for 
ast year bear evidence to an increasing number of — grilse 
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ascending them, and altogether there seems some reason to 
ope that we have seen the condition of salmon-fishing in these 
isiands touch its lowest ebb, and that the tide is slowiy—let us 
hope surely——beginning to flow again. The fatal danger ot 
ver-netting seems at length to have been generally realised, as 
well as the fact that sportsmen are willing to pay prices for salmon 


angling which make it a much more paying business for those 


who have the fishing rights to let them to the angler than to 
exercise the right of netting. And the good results of even 
the partial removal of the nets is being proved wherever the 
removal has been tried. 


Lord Rosebery has had the entertainment of many visitors 
at Dalmeny Park, but two sight-seers who made their way up 
the Firth of Forth the other day must have been novel and 
unexpected guests. They were two whales who, having made 
lear the 


their appearance about four o’clock in the afternoon 
western boundary of Dalmeny Park, afterwards passed under the 
northern arch of the Forth Bridge and were seen blowing above the 
Beamer Rock. ‘heir presence was hailed as a good omen by those 
interested in fisheries. It has often been a subject for con 
jecture why the herrings have forsaken the Firth of Ll ort 
since the bridge was built. Some attribute their departure 
to that building, others to the establishing of a creosote 
factory on the shore of the Firth, and other equally ingeniou 
reasons have been put forward. Probably the real reason lies 
in the capricious nature of the herring, which, during tli 
years when it has been so scarce in the Firth of Forth, has 
beea unusually numerous in the region of Yarmouth. At all 
events, itis known that the whales follow the shoal; and, as a 
matter of fact, the mouth of the Firth has been visited by 
“halts "’—that is, immature herrings—recently ; and the appear 
ance of the vreat cetaceans 1S accepted as a welcome announce- 
ment that the little fish on which they prey have returned to 
their old haunts, 





MINA IN DISGRACI 


Oh! | know that I worried the wretched rug, 
But that was an hour ago, 

\nd I felt your grip, and your hunting whip 
With its curling lash, and so 

Dejected am I and cold as I lie 
By the door where the chill draughts blow. 


or although I wriggled and velped my best 
Just to show that the price was dear, 

\nd although I crawled on the floor and sprawle:l 
\t your teet in contrite fear, 

Yet your voice was rough with a stern rebuff, 


So I came and lay down here. 


wonder what Cousin Jimmy does 
And the other dogs in the place; 


wonder if they would be keen to play 
By themselves, and forget disgrace, 
While you read your book with a settled look 


Of gloom on your sombre face. 


Now I ask you plainty as puppy to man 
What you in my place would be at? 

If they left you alone without even a bone 
In a room with a woolly mat ? 

You would rip it to rags I bet vou five bags 
Of elow to halt a Sprav. 


But I hear a snap of your finger and thumb 
Are you reallv relenting at last: 

As my love for you is whole-hearted and true 
To the winds is dignity cast; 

And I leap on your lap at a second snap 
Content that the past be past. 


We are always grateful for the smallest crumb of informa 
tion about Shakespeare, and those that Dr. Wailace contribute 
to the Mareh number of [Harper's Magazine help us to form an 
idea of the manner in which the great dramatist lived. We 
find from his depositions in a lawsuit that he used to lodg 
with a French hair-dresser called Christopher Mountjoy, and that 
he employed his good offices to promote a marriage between 
Mountjoy’s daughter Mary and a young wigmaker and hair-dresser, 
Stephen Lellott, who had served his apprenticeship with he 
father. It was the fact of Bellott going to law with his father-in 
iaw over his wife’s dowry that led to Shakespeare being called 
in asa witness. Dr. Wallace, in his rammaging, has discovered 
a hitherto unknown signature of Shakespeare, ** Willm Shaks. 
In his deposition Shakespeare is described as ** of Stratford upon 
\ven in the Countye ot Warwicke ventleman of the Age ol 
xlvilj yeres ot thereaboutes.” ‘These may be small facts, but 
they help us to add detail to that dim outline which is thi 
best picture we can form of our greatest poet in his ordinat 


dress and conversation. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TH€ WEST FRONT OF 
HAMPTON COURT. 
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ANTONIUS WYVNEGAARDE’S SNETCH OF THE WEST FRONT, 1558, 

Ille excavation of Cardinal Wolsev’s mont and Knights Llospitallers of St. Jolin, or whether be made a new one 
llenry VUILL.’s bridge Iving in front of the west elevation has not been ascertained. Dut in reat manor hou is known 
of Hampton Court is now nearly complete, and the to have had such an encircling protection, and the dat f the 
cuesuon of replacing the portions whicit were destroyed filling in of its sections are on record, ‘The western arm was in 
vhen the moat was filied m and the bridge buried is his time crossed by a wooden bridge, probably a drawbridge, but 

being debated. Connected with this is the larger problem of when Hlenry VILL. came into possession he decided on having a 
Whethel \Wolsev’ Great Giate Llouse houid have its ancient more permanent and convenient approach, and he Ww inted it at 
hape and features given back to ii. Last April sketches and a once. Stone was specially obtained from the [lead ston 
rt account of the history of the bridge, which was then being Quarries, near Oxford, carted twelve miles to Burcot and then 
unearthed, appeared in Counrti Loris Now are presented shipped in barges down the Thame \ll ts ready at the 
three caretul drawings by Mr. C. E. Mallows, showing the West other end to receive it, and the * freemaso employed in 
front as it must have appeared in the days of the Tudors and erecting the bridge had to work “in theyre owne tym anc 
the Stewarts, together with a review of its past and a drynking tvmys, for the hastye lexpedycyon of the same. tr ul 
onsideration of its tuture. was In 1535. and the ‘“tarched bridge built over the moat” wa 
lie t front, as we see it now, is a late Gothic building noted bythe Varliamentary Commissioners who surveyed Hampton 
horn of a good deal of its original form and details during the Court in 1653. [t continued to be the approach unul Wailien 
Vailadian per! id, but without any additions or alterations bearing and Mary, taking a strony fancy to tie place, d ermined to mike 
the stamp of it period. = It has for | my been a pet scheme ot it their principal home, and « mployed Wren to give it the size, 
Mr. ernest Law, whose “Ilistorv of the Palace” is so well appearance and arrangement fashionable in then day Phi re 
known, to repairthe mutilations. [lis attention was first directed no doubt that it was not Sir Christopher's mtention to timit hits 
to this poi t of the buildings in 1872, when, in the course of rebuilding to the east and south sides, and that had money been 
dramage operations, eroined vaulting was found underground available the whole of the sixteenth century work woud have 
directiv in front of the main archway through the Gate Tlouse. di appeared, Hle who wishe to dilate upon th bole 1 ot 
his discovery was not then inve stivated, but ten years later poverty may well cite this case. | Pahadian portions o 
Mr. Law, afte : Hampton Court 
long tud, of ure ery excellent 


all remaining 
evidence, Vas able 
to ioOrmulate a 
cheme of renova 
tions. During the 
ubsequent years 
the Board of 
Work have ome- 
Line Diown hot 
ind sometimes 
cold, but in 
their Varmest 
moment they 
seldom got beyond 
the state ol “wood 
Intentions. last 
year, however, 
Mr. Harcourt, the 
First Commis- 
loner, and Sn 
X~Chombers 
McDonnell, the 





secretary, had the Ol , 
praiseworthy THE WEST FRONT IN 1909. hi But 
courage to take pendin t 
the matter in hand and begin to investigate, by digging, whethei question of whether \Vren plan of a grand new n 
Mr. Law’s views as to a ‘buried moat and bridge were correct. entrance court should be carried iu, t had to mia 
Both have been found precisely as he h id anticipated, and this of the ld-fashioned way in, and al { | k ibb 
preliminary succe ought certainly to streugthen the desire ol and other detritu t the rebuilding were cast into t now 
the First Commissioner and Secretary to « arry on the work to its Its parapet, and that of the bri ( lt 
complete and legitimate conclusion. ereat gravel circle edged with vhich ( n Kay 


Let u brietly scan the history of this part of the building. view, was brought up to 
Whether Wolsey inherited a moat from hi predecessors, the lurther was don i 
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as a Royals lence byt Hanoverian Kings. Soon af er that, 
alt } there was no intention of al ¥v decay to set in, the 
Cait at t a ported as Deing Inso Dad ac mdition that raster 
treatment was considered necessary. Accordingly, in 1773 the upp 
part wa iken down, and never rebuilt, and the truncuted remnant 
is ela | villi the Tine made, close et, bright red bricks, 
h were the ty f the day and periectly suited to Palladian 
ichitecture, but which are quite intavonistic, in « jour, texture 
and e of laying, to the older stvle with which they are 
! ited lhe p ent squat appearance ot the Grate lL louse, 
the characte f its maternal, the absence of the leaden cupola 
and of the pinnacles with their crockets, terminals and vanes, 
have nia mean appearance to the whole west front, which ts 
ntensitied by the gaunt and unsupported manner in which it has, 
until the recent excavation was effected, risen out of the 


A GARDEN /1N THE MOAT. 


unrelieved gravel flat of the outer court. Do we possess the 
necessary data for replacing what has been taken away, and is 
uch a reconstruction a legitimate treatment of an histori 
monument ¢ | venture to assert that both these questions may 
be answered in the affirmative. 

\s regards the bridge and moat, they are there, lacking only 
their parapets. When Ilenry VILi. built the bridge he would also 
have erected the western retaining wall of the moat. To him 
aso are attributed the projecting wings, Wolsey’s elevation 
naving been flat and its walls lapped by the waters of the moat 
along their entire length. The Wing did not carry the moat—no 
longer needed as a defensive adjunct—round his new wings. It 
merely butted up against their sides, and the water passed through 
beneath them, as the still apparent, though bricked-up, pair of 
arches under the north wing shows. All this has been revealed 
by the excavation, which displays a moat fifty feet wide 
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and two hundred and thirty feet long, spanned in the centre by 
a bridge twenty-five feet wide, admitting to the great central 
archway of the Gate House, but not including access to the 
lesser archways on each side which were piere ed after the nilling 
in of the moat. The bridge is of four bays, the vaulting of each 
archway is supported by ten moulded ribs and the piers between 
each archway are buttressed in cut-water fashion. From the top 
of these buttresses spring the bases of octagonal shafts which 
must have risen above the parapet and been finished with 
*“ Kynges beestes ’—those heraldic animals bearing shields and 
vanes with which Ifenry decorated his gardens profusely, as we 
know from the surviving accounts and trom the drawing of the 
river front which Antonius Wynegaarde made for King Philip of 
Spain in 1558. Curiously enough, the artist shows the bridge with- 
out them in the view he made of the West Front. It is, however, as 
the accompanying reproduction 
proves, but a rapid outline 
sketch with written notes on 
it, and was evidently intended 
as mere material for a more 
finished drawing of the west 
side which would have included 
all omitted details. The spring 
of the shafts is there, and at 
least one of the battlemented 
caps which terminated them 
and formed the base for the 
“beeste ” has been found amid 
the rubbish which filled the 
moat. On the other hand, 
there is no corbelling or other 
preparation along the moat 
wall to carry such enrichments 
to its parapet. The even line 
of crenellation indicated in 
\W ynegaarde’s sketch was pro- 
bably thought sufficient there, 
but due importance was given 
to the bridge by these gay and 
striking embellishments. Yet 
the etching, by Dirk Stoop, 
of Charles II.’s arrival at 
Hampton Court with his Queen 
in 1662, shows them along the 
moat parapet. The Palace, 
however, was not the subject 
of the etching; it is only a 
faint and indistinct accessory in 
one corner, and the artist gave 
himself so little trouble to be 
correct that he continued the 
moat with its parapet in front 
of the wings where we know 
it never existed. Mr. Mallows 
has, therefore, included the 
shafts in one drawing and 
omitted them in another. They 
produc e rather a restless effect, 
and the evidence of the remain 
ing structure, which points to 
their presence on the bridge 
and to their absence from the 
moat wall, should be followed 
inany plan of renewal. It was 
hoped that enough fragments 
of the origina! parapets would 
have been found during excava- 
tion to serve as an absolute 
and incontrovertible model. 
Unfortunately, this has not 
been the case; but the fashion 
of the day, the Wynegaarde 
sketch and the surviving roof 
parapets can leave us in no 
real doubt that a low battlemented wal! was the protection 
which was used. Nor can there be two opinions as to its material 
and treatment. On the sides of the bridge it was certainly 
of Headington stone, like the rest of the structure; and we 


have abundant specimens of stone parapets and shafts and 


—. 
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heratdic beast finials dating from about 1535 to ensure correct- 
ness of detail. The moat wall would have been finished like the 
cicuit wall of a defensive dwelling, such as the Bishop ot 
Lincoln's house at Buckden, which was illustrated in Country 
Lirt last July. Keference to it will show that, thougn stone was 
very grudgingly used for the finishing of the house battlements, 
those of the raised walk along the south wall are entirely 
framed in that material. The reason of such distinction 
at Buckden is not obvious; but it may be reproduced 
at Ilampton Court with confidence, because, whereas the 
Cardinal was sparing of stone and used it only for the capping 
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of his battlements, the King used it with a freer hand, and 
in surviving cases carried the stone up the sides of his embra 
sures also. The Buckden example is therefore a safe guide 
and its proportions and height may be followed. Buckden was 
built by a predecessor of Wolsey in the Lincoln See more than a 
quarter of a century betore the latter began work at Hampton; 
ut the brickwork shows great similarity of treatment, there 
being the same diapering of burnt ends, while the great south 
building at Buckden is of tower height, and is flanked by octagon 
turrets like the Hampton Court Gate House. What that gate 
house was originally like we know from the various views of it 
earlier in date than the 1773 truncation. The Wynegaarde sketch, 
the Stoop etching, the Kip print, represent it as it struck these 
draughtsmen. None of them was an architectural expert o1 
considered periect accura y import int, and we are not, theretore, 
urprised at finding slight differences. On the general lines, 
however, all three perfectly agree. That the gate - house, 
occupying the centre of one of the sides of a quadrangular 
building, should be of imposing height was an accepted principle 
in Wolsey’s day and before him. As the archway and the room 
or rooms above were always lofty, the height could not be 
punctuated by the number of the storeys in the main block, but 
it was in the flanking turrets. These are divided into seven 
storeys at Oxburgh, and into nine at Layer Marney. Wolsey, 
while accepting the essential principle of height for his gate-house, 
was working on so large a scale that he did not Shape it as one 
tower, but as a building with a tower at each end. There was 
but the one splendid and lofty “Great Chamber” over the 
archway, but the lesser rooms on either side and the closets 
ind stairways in the turrets were piled up so as to form 
five storevs from the ground to the top of the masonry. 
Where that ended the turrets rose up into lofty lead cupolas 
or “types,” brave w.th ornamental panels, crocketed  rilis 
and elaborate finials. It is after a careful survey of the 
old views and of kindred features that yet remain, and with 
the assistance of Mr. Law's accumulated store of knowledge 
on the subject, that Mr. Mallows made the drawings now 
presented. They enable us to appreciate what an [arly Tudor 
palace was like, and bring home to us the right sense of propor- 
tion and comprehensive ideas of composition which the builders 
possessed, but which have disappeared under the unsympatheti 
treatment meted out in the days of George III. There is no 
vreat difficulty standing in the way of recovering them. ‘The 
data are there. The spirit in which such buildings were con- 
ceived, their materials manufactured and their parts put together 
has been caught by some of our experts, as fully appears in their 
recent work. The thing is feasible enough. Shall we, however, 
be justified in doing it, or will it be an unjustifiable tampering 
with the history of the building and a fraudulent imitation of 
a style which is past and gone? No doubt, once you set out on 
the thorny path of ‘restoration’? you are in constant danget 
of pitfalls, and if you want to avoid danger and save yourself 
the mental strain of discriminating and of considering each case 
individually on its own merits, you will avoid the path altogether. 
Beyond needful repair you will leave things as they are and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred you will be right. Had 
architects and owners, or trustees, clerical and lay, recognised 
this, many of our ancient monuments would have possessed a fat 
“reater interest, architectural and ethical, than they have now. 
Lut there is the hundredth case, where special circumstances point 
to the possibility of a more audacious treatment being the right 
one, and where it is mere sloth and cowardice to shirk 
decision. Is not this matter of the west front of Hampton Court 
a case in point? As regards moat and bridge, there is not likely 
to be much difference of opinion. No one is likely to be against 
their remaining. But they cannot remain just as they were 
found. Safety, if not appearance, demands a protecting fence, 
ind where full record of what was found and of what will be added 
is certain to survive, it is legitimate to consider the best and 
most educational effect, and to replace what is lost in the manner 
in which it is known to have been. But whether, in treating the 
/ 

have followed it, and repair it as we should do if it had never 
been truncated and refaced, is a point open to argument, and one 


Gate House, we are to obliterate the year 1773 and all those that 


on which there are certain to be two opinions. Il am much of 
the “leave alone” school; but in this case 1 have been brought 
to side with the advocates of replacement trom the following 
considerations. 

Ilampton Court is the most interesting of our Royal palaces. 
Its entire history is known and, as related by Mr. Law, ts a 
fascinating theme. Moreover, it combines with this the great 
merit of offering fine and typical examples of two ar hitectural 
periods. We may rightly look upon the congeries of its buildings 
as a close-packed record, dated and authenticate d, of when and 
by whom succeeding and divergent work was done. Ot one 
of these periods, that of William IIL., we have many other 
examples, and some more complete. Of the other, that of 
Henry \ II1., we have few examples and none so extensive. 
What, therefore, there is of the early half of the six 
teenth century, whether due to Cardinal or King, is oi 
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extreme value, and should, if only for educational reasons, be 
shown in the fullest manne Since 1773 none but experts 
can have formed a right conception of the effect which Wolsey 
and Henry had aimed at, because their Gate House, with its great 
elevation and soaring cupolas, with its reflections in the moat 
and with its picturesquely bridged approach, was the dominant 
partner of the design. With the acephalation of the towers and 
the burying of the bridge, the whole front ceased to be an 
expression of sixteenth century ideas and methods, and vet did 
not take on those of another period. That is the one individual 
circumstance of importance. Had the Palladians wrought her 
as on the south and east sides, in their own manner, and given us 


’ 


something distinctive of themse!ves, a totally different complexion 
would have been put on the matter. The western building 
would have lost its synchronous style, but it would have spoken 
clearly and honestly of divergent periods, and shown good work 
of two kinds. This was not done. The alterations took away 
without adequate replacement. The west front ceased to be 
Tudor wiile still pretending that it was so. It still shows 
excellent bits of Tudor work, but it is not a Tudor composition, 
and so it leads astray all those who, while possessing some 
inclination towards architectural knowledge, have not studied 
the history of this building in particular, or the forms 
of Henry VIII. edifices in general. It is intelligible to the 
advanced student, but a snare to the beginner. If it were 
once again given the appearance so graphically suggested by 
Mr. Mallows, it would depart from architectural truth far less 
than it does now. The known and acknowledged modernity 
of the renovated portions, which should bear their own date and 
emblems, would, though of to-day, be in the spirit of the 
past and would therefore not detract from, but greatly 
add to, the value of the whole as a lesson in late Gothi 
domestic architecture. 

On the refilling of the moat with water the due and 
right effect considerably depends. This has been somewhat 


thoughtlessly objected to on hygienic grounds. It has been 
pretended that it would make the lodgings on this side damp 
and unhealthy. fresh, running water produces no such 


effect, but rather the contrary, as a_ well-known case jn 
Holland testifies. Most of the great country houses there 
rise sheer out of the water. Their ground floors, where the 
offices are situate, are only a foot or two above its level; yet 
they are perfectly dry and habitable. But one owner drained his 
moat and laid out a garden on the site. The offices becam 
not merely damp, but positively wet. The floors were raised 
without stopping the nuisance, and again raised till there was 
scarce standing height in the rooms. No ill effects would accrue 
from letting running water up to its old level into the Haimpton 
Court moat, lsut in case there should be an_ ineradicable 
prejudice against it, Mr. Mallows has shown an alternative. 
Hlere the bridge rises out of the water along its full length; 
but the water soon contracts into a rill, with emerald 
sward on either side, and the effect would be very pleasant. 
In any case, this is but a detail which can have no 
influence upon the adoption of the general scheme as now 
urged. It would be most satisfactory to see it undertaken 
in its entirety. The admirable initiative shown by Mr. 
Ifarcourt and Sir Schomberg McDonnell in undertaking the 
experimental excavation makes it clear that the Board of 
Works will be sympathetic. But the Board of Work 

unfortunately, is in the manner of the machine that can 
only be set a-going by dropping a penny into the slot, and 
the Treasury is parsimonious of pennies for such purposes. It 
will only find the necessary funds in response to a strong 


public demand. It is in the hope of giving some slight stimulus 
to such a demand that these pictures have been drawn and 
these words penned, HI. Avray Tippinc. 


THE CHARLATAN. 
No wounds are healed by Time, the charlatan; 
Phe skilled physician’s power is not his, 

Nor with the surgeon's cruel kindness can 


Ile cure our injuries 


Practice has taught him nothing of his art; 
And we, who bear perforce his ministry, 
keel until death a throb—an ache——a smart, 


Where but a sear should be. 


We are his victims: shail we not condemn 
His sorry aid, though Custom give him prai 
Time heals no wounds!—-he can but cover them 
With hi fine dust of dat 
V. HH. PRIEDLAENDE! 
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A BLIND 
WOMAN’S VISION. 








ALWAYS think that to 
us to whom has been 
denied the common 
gift of human sight there is 







granted, as if by recompense, 
perhaps even more wonderful than the 
natural one which most people see—of what they call the spirit. 
They mean by that, that it is a world of which the knowledge 
does not come through any of the acknowledged sense-channels. 
It comes by avenues not yet very well recognised, although 
much more generally admitted now than in the days betore the 
Psychical Society had begun its enlightening labours. It is also 
to be said that they are modes of apprehension that have been 
seriously considered by the peoples of the Orient for countless 
ages, though it is only within the last year or two that the very 
name or idea of them could be received by any Western people 
without that laughter which has been likened to the crackling of 
sticks under the pot. And 1 do not think that it is every blind 
person, by any means, who has the powel ol appreliension ot 
things which the person of normal sight is unal!e to bring within 
his grasp; or, rather, | believe that all the blind may have the 
power latent, only that with many of them the circumstances of 
life have not happened to call it into use. 

Part of the explanation of our knowing certain things which 
those who have full use of their eyes do not know is given by 
science in a way that is perfectly natural. There seems to be 
little doubt that we have developed very highly the sensitiveness 
of the semi-circular canals in the ear, and that all our auditory 
and tactile sensations are much keener than those of the people 
who use their eyes as the medium for the vast majority of 
sensations. It is quite in accord with a recognised law that this 
should be the case, for the sensation so greatly depends on the 
attention which we pay to the object exciting it and, of necessary 
consequence, to the means of its conve yance to our cognisance. 
| hope this little preface will not seem too troublesome. I only 
offer it by way ot an attempt at explanauon of what I believe to 
be the reason why it was by means of me, a blind person, that a 
mystery was solved and a wrong righted, whereas the wrong 
would very likely have persisted and the mystery remained had 
it not been for this clarity of perception exceptionally given to 
me in my physical blindness. 

| had come to stav on a visit of several weeks with some 
lifelong friends who had lately bought an old house, very 
beautifully situated, as I was told, in a southward-opeuing fold 
of the Kentish Downs. It will easily be understood that when 
one is blind one stays only with old friends, who are truly friendly 
enough to put up with the limitations imposed by that infirmity, 
and that one does not make the usual Saturday to Monday visit. 
A journey becomes something of an adventure when one has to 
be led by the hand in all strange or crowded places. 
dated from the Tudor period, and had in it a room panelled with 
oak containing a four-post bedstead, in which tradition said that 
Queen bess had once slept in the course of one of her many 
pilgrimages about her kingdom. Much of the furniture had been 
bought by my friends at the time of the purchase of the house. 
The room was given over to my use during my visit because of 
its convenience as being just at the head of the front stairs, so 
that | could easily learn to find my way down to the reception 
suites, and because it had adjoining it a room in which Rachel, 
my old and trusted maid-companion, could sleep within call of 
me. So there | took up my abode very comfortably. My kind 
host and hostess left me on the first evening of my visit 
with many wishes that I should pass a restful night. They 
were extremely anxious that I should have a string running 
from my bed to that of Rachel in the adjoining room so 
that I could summon her with the greater ease; but | 
laughed at their solicitude and told them that I could quite 
well call her if I should need her. ‘They struck me as 
even a little over-solicitous, but I attributed it to their 


a glimpse into the world 


| ne house 





usual kindly consideration and 
thought nothing of it. 
however, as often happens in a 


I lay awake, 


strange bed, for some time aiter | 


ad se fachel away. All was 

had nt | 

quiet, even to the hypersensitive hearing of a blind person, in 
the old house, when | became aware that | was not alone in 


the rOOw), 

If you will ask me how I became aware of this, | am obliged 
to answer that [ cannot tell you. I have heard people who have 
the normal sight declare, “1 know it really happened, because | 
saw it.” We, from whom this means of recognition is withheld 
have to be convinced by other methods. I can only say that | 
was certain of another presence in the room with me, and within 
a few minutes alter acquiring this certainty began to recognise 
an appeal to one of the acknowledged modes of sensation. | 
heard something. At first it was the kind of whispering that a 
dress makes as its wearer moves, without a sound of foot, ovet 
the floor; then there was a pause, a kind of scrabbling in a 
corner, a pause ag un, then more whispering of the moving dress, 
more scrabbling, and yet again a pause. IL had a fancy that | 
heard a moan or two, very hopeless; but they were so low that 
I could hardly be sure. 

At that you will wonder that I did not call for Rachel, next 
door. I did call, but not loud enough for ker to hear, ** Who’ 


there ?”” but no answer came from the poor thing searching 
here, there and everywhere about the 1 yn. | knew that to be 
what she was doing—searching ; knew it as well, as people say 


who have the 
have to lorm pictures OF happenings in some such Way as this, 


r eyes, as if | had seen it. We who are blind 


and they ao not deceive us, The reason why | did not call to 
Rachel was that I knew that this was no presence that she with 
her eyes would see. I knew, even when I called, that the being 


in the room would not answer; that [ had no power of com 


munication with it. Yet | called, “ Who's. there almost 
involuntarily. 

No response came, and the soft sounds of moving and 
search went on without interruption, as if | liad not spoken. — | 


was not frightened. Perhaps the blind gain a serenity. If they 
were to be frightened there would be » many things in the 
world to frighten them o much that happens comes unex 
pectedly, | suppose because they cannot “see it coming.” And 
| knew that this was a poor thing to be pitied, not feared. 


Presently came the most distinct and also the most hopelessly 
sad moan that | had heard yet; and then there was a silence. 
Che quest was abandoned. 


Phat was all that happened, and soon afterwards I fell 
asleep, and was asleep when Rachel came in to me in the morning 
| said nothing to her of the occurrences of the night, but next 
day questioned my friends whether there was any story associated 
with the room, any idea of its being haunted. They hesitated a 


little, and | understood that their hesitation was due to a fear of 
frightening me, 

“You need not mind,” | said. “I think I know. | 
have heard, | expect, quite as much as anyone else has ever 
heard in that room, and probably rather more.” 

hen they told me, with many apologies, which were quite 
unnecessary, lor putting me into a room which had, as it seein 
a mystericus story. Others had heard, rather less definitely, 
something of the same kind as | had heard, and had bee 
frightened, saying they could not endure a night in that roon 
again. 
are to be in the presence of that which their senses do not show 
them definitely. 


' 
People who have their eyesight are less used than we 


lhe story was this. The former owners of the house were 
a General and Mrs. Torbally. General VTorbally had been an 
officer in the Indian Army,and alter his retirement trom the Service 
acertain native Rajah had made him a gilt, for some assistan 
rendered at a critical time, of a most magnificent row of pearls, 
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l é hasan Mrs. Torbally 1 it ana day, 
’ rvi n wre | id slept Ma: 
| ‘ th influenza,and during some day 
" t ‘ ry 1} temperature. lor a while the 
a rs had been is, OUL Wil i week the fever had left 
er, and é ui but to lie quiet and regain het trenyth. 
\\ et d ‘ ut sit rht Crenera lorbally had 
ed that é t riny the famous pearl necklace, 
t i no t » I u , that it had been pu 
iwa ’ i rt uce ! ety (ine ot het 
t juest e came 1 Nn I iwain and found 
{ il ie neck ( I { ni usta piace, on er neck, 
to a ere it \ », and a ar t it once made, 
but it could be found anywhere. t so happened that at the 
ly ning of Mrs. Torbally’s illne her maid, a gu ulled Lu 
ym 1 wa ery fond of, had shown symptoms threatenimn 
influenza; and you tor’ uivice she had b n packed off 
eto her home in Hertlordshire. The journey was quit 
rt, but tailed crossing London and change of stations. The 
re ad not turned out to be serious, and when the 
peal ould not be tound a prepaid telegram wa espatched at 
to ask if Lucey | where they had been placed. The 
ply « back that she knew nothing whatever about them, and 
that e had left they ere on her miustress’s necl is 
usua 
Lo shor , tory, which ran to any wth that a teller 
ith a taste I tail might choo to give it, the pearls 1 ‘ 
id been fou \ rtain suspicion had inevitably been attached 
to the girl, who was the only person who had been with Mr 
lorbally and d left the house prior to the loss being discovered. 
Lhe tact that she had missed the first train home, which she 
might have caught at Wing's Cross, told against her, and though 
no ellort w nude to prove the theft, the suspicion weighed so 
heavily on mind that the unfortunat irl committed suicide 
by throwing herself into a lake near her home. ‘To certain minds 
thi eemed equ lent toan acknowledgment of her guilt, and 
the disvrace and | of them child in such dreadful circum- 
wa ud to be going near to cost the poor parents theit 
eason also at the time of my visit to the house where all th 
unhappin had originated. It was a dreadful story, and had 
iflected General VTorbally and his wife so greatly that it was 
largely on that account that they had parted with the house to 
my friends, its pre it ownel 
When | told them of m ingular experience they were 
ly annxiot that I should change my room: but after what | 
vul heard | was not only quite as tree from alarm as before, 
but had even some light hope of being the means of righting 
tie wrong, so far as was now possible if, indeed, a wrong had 
heen committed Nothing, unhappily, could bring the girl, 
whether tmmmocent or guilty, back to the life which she had 
fort ed o sintully: but, at least, if her character could be 
cleared, it ould 1 tore mne measure of peace ol mind to the 


, | had not a doubt that the presence of 
1 | had been aware in my room was that of the spirit of 


the poot virl searching everywhere for the lost necklace, and | 
uuld not reconcile this conviction with a belief that she had 
ultily stolen it. Surely, | argued, on the other side of the 
threshold we must be betier informed than to wander in our 
ld haunts on earth in search of an object which our own hands, 
when the pirit was in the terrestrial body, had conveyed to 

me quite different p My own vague and _ hesitating 
theory was that the mind of the girl, wherever situated, was so 
oO ip i by the io 


of the necklace that the intensity of its 
thought, as it conned the | ible hiding-places, had enabled my 
own sense, in me unknown way, to be co¢gnisant of tt. 

\fter that first night the une series of manifestations 
repeated itself, and | may even say that | had grown to expect 
it, so that had it not occurred | should have been sadly dis 
ippointed. Nothing more, nor less, happened, Che phenomena, 
» grew no more definite, no more prolonged; 
they were commenced with most remarkable reeularity at the 

une hour, and pursued an identical course, so that | began to 
know precisely the quality of the sound of movement which 
would succeed another, at what moment the moan of despair 


would accentuate the pathos of the futile questing, and when the 
final, most hopeless, groan of all would be wrung from the 
anguish of the poor spirit abandoning the search. By the third 


week of my stay the visitations had begun to seem so normal 
that | hardly noticed them, and had I been able to read, like 
uld probably have continued to be absorbed 
by my book, and pay them no attention, so lamiliar were they 
vrown., ; 

My visit was coming to an end, and you may imagine how 
many times the story of the Rajah’s p arls, as we called it, had 
been the topic of our talk, when I came down to breakfast one 
w chapter to add to it. | had fallen 
asleep the night before, as usual, alter listening to the sounds of 


morning with an entirely n 


the questing and the low moanings, and must have slept soundly 
many hours, when | was awoken by some influence—I cannot 
ay what, but only that it was of such kind that, whereas a 
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moment before I had been deeply unconscious, the next | was 
videly awake, listening with all my soul, intently expectant. 
\nd then it came—that which I had been wakened to hear and 
to feel -at my very ew a voice saying quickly, excitedly, “ | 
must take them off. It is bad for them to wear them when one 
has the fever.” And then there was a_ perfectly sensible 
agitation of the bed, of the very mattress on which I lay 
a sound as if some heavy body was moving beside me; a 
positive lifting of the pillow behind my head, as if someone 
had thrust a hand behind it and was pushing it forward with 
my head upon it. 

I am afraid | may have boasted somewhat of the greatet 
serenity of mind which has, perforce, to be the portion of us who 
have to take many things on trust which others see; but I must 
admit that at this I was very badly frightened indeed—there is 
no other na.ne for it—and | called, “ Rachel!” in a voice that 
terrified her, poor creature, as badly as myself. 

hen, of course, when she came with the candle and lit the 
eas (the house was too old-fashioned for electric light) there was 
nothing-——-nothing to be seen, and there was no more that was 
audible or to be felt by me. It had all passed in those hurried 
sentences spoken, and in the almost violent turning and fumbling 
with my pillow. There was nothing more. Rachel left me, and 
| endeavoured to compose my mind to sleep again, but though 
the acute sense of fear had gone, my mind was too occupied by 
trying to guess the meaning of the words that I had heard and 
the sensations I had felt to allow me to sleep. At length I went 
into a troubled doze, and the broken night passed, and in the 
morning I had this new experience to add to the budget of 
mystery concerning the Rajah’s pearls. Naturally we discussed 
my experience, backwards and forwards, and perhaps it was also 
but natural, though by the light of after-the-event wisdom it 
seems to me that we were extraordinarily dense in our lack of 
comprehension that we drew no useful conclusion from it. 

It was three days later that we read in the paper that 
Mrs. Torbally had died on the very night on which my rest had 
been so strangely troubled. | ought to say that I had yieided to 
my hosts’ entreaties and moved to another bedroom in the 
spacious old house, where I had been undisturbed by any 
nocturnal happenings. Fully as | had been convinced before 
that the visitations occurring in the oak-panelled chamber had 
reference to the loss of the precious pearls, | appeared to receive 
a sudden enlightenment on hearing of the death of this lady 
unknown to me personally, occurring, as | had now no doubt, 
precisely at the moment of my terrifying experience, and at once 
| seemed to myself able to “ reconstitute,” as the French lawyers 
say, the scene of what I now knew, with a great certitude, to be 
the mislaving of the necklace. Here was this poor woman, in 
her delirium, conscious of the pearls about her neck, knowing 
that there is a fiction (or, maybe, a perfectly just belief) that the 
wearing of pearls by a person in a fever impairs their lustre and 
beauty, fumbling at them with her hot hands, taking the collat 
from her neck, disposing of it—where ? 

That was the question. Needless to say, all possible, o1 
seemingly possible, places of hiding had been searched; but there 
occurred to my mind a further possibility. To my hosts I said 
nothing of my suspicion; but on my way upstairs | turned 
into the room with which I was so familiar, went to the bed 
and began feeling the joints of the great four-poster with the 
delicacy of touch in the finger-tips which we blind ones have 
developed of necessity. There was, | believed myself to feel, 
behind the pillow at one point a space, a rift, into which it was 
perfectly possible for a person working with the energy of fever 
to have forced the pearls; but for confirmation eyes were 
wanted, 

It hardly took a moment of time tosummon the assistance ol 
a normal eyesight, and the confirmation was given forthwith. 
There was space within which it was just conceivable that the 
necklace might have been forced, but from thence, to th 
establishment of the fact that this had been in reality its fate, 
was a long step. Yet it was quickly taken. My own con- 
viction, for which I could not give a really reasonable account, 
seemed to impress my hosts; the hou e- carpenter was 
summoned; aiter a while the fine old bedstead was disjointed 
sufficiently to give access to the recess which | had been the 
first to suspect, and, when revealed, the necklace, intact, was 
lying in it. 

So that is the end of the story of the Rajah’s pearls. ‘There 
is no doubt—I at least have none—that at the moment of her 
death the spirit of Mrs. Torbally was permitted to make its 
presence felt by me, in the manner that | have described, to the 
ead that the baseless suspicion of their daughter’s dishonesty 
should no longer hang like a weight about the necks of the 
unfortunate girl’s parents. The Psychical Society will say, I 
believe, that telepathic apparitions or auditions of persons at the 
moment of death, in scenes which have greatly occupied their 
thoughts in life, are among the best established of all the 
seemingly supernatural occurrences which they have recorded, 
and it would be thus that they would give account of my 
experience. I may just say this one word further, that, yielding 
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to my urgent wish, my hosts permitted me, that night, to occupy 
avain the room in which so much had happened to disturb me, 
and that my rest was unbroken. That poor spirit no longer 
moved about the room with the whisperings of its dress and the 


THE 


HE stone-curlew, Norfolk Plover, or “ Thick Knee,” is 
described by Sir Thomas Brown as “a handsome tall 
bird, remarkably eyed.” He forwarded a drawing of 
it to John Ray about 1674, hence it has an additional 
right to the name of “ Norloik 

Plover,” apart from its former abun- 
dance in that county. Except in the 
“Breck” district, this bird is by no 
means common now in East Anglia, 
owing to the rapid spread of agricul- 
ture during the last century, and the 
consequent shrinkage of heath and 
fen. lherefore, when Vincent and | 
accidentally flushed a paic of stone- 
curlews on May 6th, while searching 
for wheatears’ nests on a_ rabbit- 
warren near the sea, we were exceed- 
ingly pleased with ourselves. A 
fortnight later, while I was happily 
blazing away plate after plate on the 
wheatears, Vincent came to me with 
the good news that he had found 
the stone-curlews’ eggs. This bird 
makes no nest worthy of the name, 
the two boldly- marked eggs, which 
might easily be mistaken for stones, 
are merely deposited in a_- slight 
depression on the open ground. 
Before leaving the neighbourhood 
that evening we cut a large heap 
of rushes and piled them up about E. L. Turner. 

five feet from the eggs. Two days 

after— May 21st—I was up at 2.45 a.m., and by 3 a.m. 
kicking my heels impatiently, not in the best of tempers. 
Who is at that hour? For once in his career Vincent had over- 
slept and did not arrive till past five. We had an hour's 
quanting down a beautiful dyke, and across an exquisite mere, 
that is never so glorious as in the early morning; then half-an- 
hour's walk to the nest, so that it was 6.45 a.m. before I sottled 
myself down to await the stone-curlews’ return. The day was a 
perfect one. [From my hiding-place I could see over the level 
stretch of waste land to the long, low line of sandhiils, which 
shut out the sea; these were a blaze of gold and green beneath 
the sunlit, cloudless blue sky; while the clear May morning 
seemed alive with the stirring of Life —that mysterious summer 





ke L. Turner. 


SITTING. 


sound which our ears are too dull to hear distinctly. Vincent 
had gone to a cottage near the sandhills, where he was sure of 
his well-earned breakfast, and | told him not to return under 
three hours. However, by 7.30 I had expended four plates, and 
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low moanings of its despair. It may be conjectured that it had 
found final peace, when the discovery of the pearls cleared the 
reputation of the girl Lucy, whose hopeless quest had continued 
beyond the grave. 


STONE-CURLEW. 


feeling rather hungry crept out of the rushes and made for the 
cottage, which was a good quarter of a mile away. The kind 
folks who lived there had both gone out to work; but we stirred 


up the fire, put on a kettle and “commandeered” a second 





“1IT HATH A REMARKABLE EYE.” Copyright 


breakfast for myself, after which I returned to work. The bird 
gave me very little trouble from the outset, and sometime 
lowed me to change plates without being at all alarmed. Of the 
two, perhaps, | was the more alarmed, for although | believe 


miy conscience is as clear as most people’s, to me it seemed 
little short of awesome —that col lelas y stare of the stone-curlew's 
huge lemon-coloured eye, even when both conscience and its 


owner were apparently well screened from view. Truly, as Sin 
Thomas Brown repeats, “it hath a remarkable eye”; likewise a 
pair of “* Meredithian” legs to mat h—lemon-yellow, tall, strong 
and graceful. In early youth the stone-curlew’s knee joints look 
swollen, hen its third :aume, “ Thick Knee’; but this gouty 
appearance disappears Ja-er. 
walk can be compare d with that of the 
adult stone-curlew for elegance, eas 
and speed. She manifests none of the 
bourgeois hurry of her cousin the lap 


Indeed, | know of no bird whose 


Wing ; 


a) 


alights some distance away and then 


but when returning to her egy 


runs to the nest. Phe word “ran” 
suggests vulgar haste, whereas there is 
so much of dignity and grace in the 
speed with which this bird moves, that 
one can only realise it by comparing 
the swing of a thorough-bred with the 
shuffle of a London cab-horse. The 
first time my bird returned, I saw het 
shadow long before the substance came 
into view, for the sun was behind her, 
and that shadow, now swiftly advancing, 
now arrested, stirred my pulse with 
expectancy as few episodes in_ bird 
photography have ever done. One word 
with regard to the disproportionate size 
of these photographs. The adult bird 
Is sixteen inches in length, but as my 


hiding-place was quite six feet from the 
eggs, ol course she does not appear ) 
large; the young ones, however, were 
barely two feet from the lens. As a 


photograph loses something either in 
quality or delinition, when enlarged or 
Copyright. reduced, | have th uught it best to re- 

produce them just as they were taken. 

It is said that the male bird incubates all day. As both 

sexes are alike, 1 cannot tell which of the pair | a tually photo 
graphed. But sometimes one alighted on my rubbish heap ; 
then the brooding bird would look up, puff out its throat feat ers, 
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f ft of rush the rat / Turner, RETURNING TO THE NHST Copyright 
to a ‘ int i d our eye 
\ iso | ne time the two teadily, towards the pupil of the eye nearest to me; nor did it 
' 7 ' r search, but eventually c und blink till the rush was all but in contact with the iris. | 
1 , un i“ ih rbave, clo tovethe ind remarked on this fixity of gaze to Vincent, who, during the 
ippare y as dead a rt ! Just two little flat three-inch twenty minutes occupied in photography, was partially hidden, 
rips of buff and brown pl with half ut glazed eyes, and limp watching the young birds from the other side. When | 
vl ‘ ted tever position we put them into, and said they had not so much as blinked during the process, 
i ned it t irt I Li weve ie convin ed that he exclaimed, “ But they keep on blinking the eye my side.” SO 
Lil el t W ¢ changed 
er. the " places, he knelt 
es becat id by the camera 
y and \ while I crouched 
ite itthi opposite \nd 
Ly ith ’ certainly they 
risi n le did “wink — the 
i i other eve” the 
per el ) one «away from 
the camera, which 
\ for ivht to them meant 
’ ! i dang et though 
othe tua still keeping — the 
be Luse t I *“near’’ eye abso 
inatel for lutely rigid. 
bi 1 \fter photo 
round w re graphing the 
hey fit now half - grown 
t redit youngsters and 
therelore « ip duly admiring 
from | their charms, we 
VO ACTeS OI i fixed rings on 
mpo et y their legs, one 
ere able to fiy. / , JUST HATCHED. Copyright for CounTrR\ 
Their edu Lirk and one 
had advanced in proportion to their increased si They crouched for another agency, then, wishine each vood luck. bade them 
i th am ert manner as before, only the large, glassy eyes and their parents farewell. They had given us much 
vere not clos but remained fixed unblushingly on the photo pleasure, and now, while rain beats down ceaselessly with 
raphetr | ir . lithe bodies med exactly to follow a dull heart-breaking persistency, the remembrance of th 
the yntour e vround Being amazed at this Gorgon-like sunshiny days, the call of lapwing and_ ringed plover, 
tare, cul y prompted me to advance a rush, slowly and the sound of the summer sea and the skylarks’ song, 
keep hope alive that those days will 
come again, as we Kentish folk say, 
* somewhen.” Ik. L. Turner. 
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LIFE. 


ARADOXICAL as it 


hay 
sound, there is in’ France 
no country hiife at ieast, 
country life in the’ sense 
understood by ourselves. M. 


de Foville, the French State-appointed 
statistician, that 
cent. of householders throughout pro 
vincial France pay no rent; in other 
words, they are freeholders. 


tells us eighty per 


By the 
curé, the peasant, farmer, the notary, 
the yuge de paix, the baker and gi 

darme, country life among our neigh 
bours is represented. The 

tion is simple enough. In 
take into 


explana 
the first 
account a 


piace, we must 
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celibate clergy. In rural England the rectory or vicarage 
forms the centre of one social stratum; the more modest 
home of the Nonconformist minister gathers round it a 
second little circle. No one who has not summered and wintered 
(to use a_ colloquialism) in France can understand the 
blank brought about by the fact that as a _ social centre 
the presbytery counts for nothing. Ihe priest, most often 
an honest, simple rustic, may accept invitations; but he can 
Even if he is an educated man 
and possesses private means, aS a So ial unit he cannot count. 
Again, take another and very considerable asset of Anglo-Saxon 
country life which France is totally without—I allude to that 
genial and familiar figure, the squiress, the rich, cultured 
bachelor lady dispensing hospitality in almost every English 


receive no ladies at his house. 


village. 

What, then, 
unmarried ladies over the water? 
chateau life in 
France, Mme. 
Waddington 
answers the 
query. She tells 
us how that, 
when with het 
husband, the 
Ambassador, 
she made a 


readers may ask, becomes of wealthy 
In her pleasant book on 


round of | visits 
to opulent 
country houses, 
certain 
were invariably 
found therein. 
Besides the 
vrandmothet ol 
either husband o1 


heures 


wife, or maybe of 
both, there would 
be the great-aunt, 
aunt or elderly 
cousin, permanent 
residents undet 
the ancestral root. 
Failing a family 
reluge we find 4&4. LZ. Turner. 
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single and 
widowed ladies of independent means living tn boarding 
houses kept by pious ladies, very rarely, if indeed incomes 
permit, keeping house for themselves. The convent is no 
longer accepted as a harbour of refuge, and spinsterhood 
is not considered ridiculous, as was the case in [rance 
filty years ago and a century earlier in’ England, judging 
from the portrait of Miss Tabitha bramble. Nevertheless, 
the French “sweet litthe woman of fifty,” to quote George 
Macdonald, if unwedded does not consider herself an enviable 
personage, and counts for little as a figure of country life. The 
magnificent chateaux rising above stately parks, which we see as 
\ e speed from one endof France to theother, are people dfrom June 
till Christmas; bridge, lawn tennis, goll, garden parties, sport 
the names having been adopted with the things—nowadays being 
followed as assiduously as here. The modest villas, chalets and 
cottages, scattered in the near neighbourhood of cities and large 
towns, represent not the dukedom or marquisate enriched by an 
American dowry or by commerce on a gigantic scale, but the 
professional classes, the retreats of lawyers, doctors, University 
professors and functionaries during the long vacation, that is 
to say, from August to the last day of October. It is, indeed, 
hardly an exaggeration to call the French people a two housed, 
two - addressed nation, everyone outside the Micawber class, 
everyone excepting the ne er-do-well,. the peasant farmer and 
the labourer, possessing a rural as well as an urban domicile. 
Here | come to the second part of this papel and to a 
triking and, to ourselves on the face of it, a disconcerting fact. 
hese midile-class folk, these barristers, lawyers, officials and 
the rest, da bourgeoisie as their rustic neighbours called them, live 
not only aloof from tamilies belonging to the same grade in adjacent 
villages, but from the inhabitants of their own. No intercourse 
whatever bridges over social distinctions. Lourgeois and peasant 
only meet in the fine but ill-kept parish chu ch on Sundays. The 
exnlanation of such aloofness from one point of view is satis 
factory enough. The Lady Bountiful, whether clerical or lay, 
was not wanted among these thrifty, well-to do peasants and 
vintagers. Christmas doles, cheap meal ti kets, pleas for old 
boots and other English institutions are wholly unknown in such 
regions. Apropos of this subject, Mme. Waddington, who was 
American by birth, gives an interesting experience. \t one 
time the senator and his wife were living among what seemed to 
the amiable lady a very poor population, and she niively set to 
work to provide free dinners for s« holars attending the primary 
school. Only a small numver accepted the charity, and one by 
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one these were drawn away by their parents. In Paris and in 
other large cities, as we kuow, tree dinners are needed for children 
of the poor, and are amply provided by the civic authorities 
lhe peasant holds to Bunyan’s proverb, ** Every vat must stand 
on its own bottom,” and instils the principle into his children 
from their earliest years. 
provincial France. Bridals are celebrated as of old with pro 


The old gaiety still reigns throughout 


longed gaieties, vintagers hold a feast at the close of grape 
gathering, as the conscripts pass through village after village, after 
the great manceuvres, they are féted no less than were the soldiers 
returning from victory. But cricket or football matches played 
by peasant owners and bourgeois, in other words * the gentry,” 
rural flower shows held in some grandee’s park, mothers’ guild 
and Sunday-school or school treats, are unknown. Truly in 

l‘rance “every vat stands on its own bottom.” 
Within the last quarter of a century, we may almost 
say from the foundation of the Third Republic, the face ot 
I‘rance has, agri 


culturally speak 
ng, been meta 
morphosed. Enot 
mous tracts, 
whole depart 
ments, up to that 
time covered with 
vineyards, were 
laid bare by the 
phylloxera, 
causing a loss a 
great as bBis- 
marck’s mon 
trous indemnity 
of two hundred 
million sterling, 
exacted in specie 
by the rapacious 
Gserman Chan 
cellor. The ruin 
that followed 
iumediately alter 
the war and the 
Prussian occupa 


tion, and the 
rapid recovery ol 
THREE WEENS OLD. Copyright the devastated 


provinces, orm 
one of the many wondrous chapters in modern French history. 
Without losing heart, always trusting to the proud motto of 


Paris—“ Fluctuat nec mergitur ”’—the lrench 
peasantry set to work, here replacing vineyards by hop garden 


magnilicent 


there setting up co-operative dairies, elsewhere importing the 
ever-lminune American stock 5» In the near neigh surhood of 
large towns setting up paper an | other factories, in fine, showing 
Protean ingenuity as remarkable as the display of moral courage 
A varied ingenuity has ever been a characteristic of the avricul 
tural population of France. The heterogeneous nature of land 
tenure is surpassed by the variety of culture. 

\mong recent changes none is more remarkable than the 


dairy and poultry co-operati ocieties of the Deux Sévre 

Within the last ten years or so hundreds of these societies have 
been provided round about Niort, th statute beiny most 
minutely framed“and the working of the organisation being well 


worth study at first hand 

It is generally upposed that the sOlLIS Cutup into mall pau el 
varying from three to thirty acre This is quite erroneou 
In the North, for instance, | have visited farms varyvins from a 
hundred to a thousand acres or more, all farmed on the late 


scientific methods, mavbe by companies, or by what we should 
term gentlemen farmers. Next we find small tenant farms let 
on lease precisely as is the case with ourselves \vain come t 

small, substantial peasant owners of are arying from ten to 
a hundred or two hiundred acres. Lastly, there is the mélaver, 

half-profit, tenant, who may be regarded as the small freeholder in 
embryo, the landowner furnishing capital, farming stock, prem 

and implements, rent being paid in labour and all profits minutely 
divided. Not an egg must be missed in the reckoning up. Thi 
systeni | have seen flouris ing in the Indre and in other depart 
ments. I have known labourers thus “ promoted » quote 
Mr. Henry James's apt expression regarding settlers in Ame \ 


to the status of small freeholde: 

Spade husbandry in arid or mountainous districts may still 
excite insular curiosity and admiration, little hanging corn- 
fields or vineyards, almost miraculously, as it seems to u 
brightening lofty escarpments. The flail on the barn 1] 

a reminder of my days of early childhood in Suffolk —may still be 
heard here and there. ‘The prevailing, and all but universal note 


is, however, one of progress. Even in old ld Brittany da 


now show the very latest utensils and methods. And every 
year scientitic farming advances, every year the pro I 
transformation goes on apace. Progr » rapid that 2 
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A FAPANESE DEER PARK. 


to Nara, the city of unforgotten 


old Japan, where the deer wander 


ut W ibout t temple courts and gaze at the wandering 
pigrim from amor hallowed 
roves. \n infinite peace haunt 
it jlitudes, and the deer who dwel 
unony them must surely be the envied 
t their kind ( hole world overt 
[hey accept, as of their right, from 
laughir maidet pecially-fashioned 
cakes the while they nuzzle soft, damp 
noses about the sleeves and hands of 
those who feed them so prettily ; for are 
I vy not sacred animal , the Sons of the 
f,0ds! Only on rare occasions do they 
have cause tor any alarm. It is of one 
of these occasior that | write. 
lor three days previously the stags 
had been kept continually on the move, 
until at length all the finest animals had 
been driven into an enclosure walled 
it! ) palisace ome six feet high. 
The pat itsell is full of people, \s 
our rickshaw bowled beneath the great 
scarlet “torn,” which arched the avenue, 
flank 1) tone lanterns, we could see 
jwietly-clad groups converging on all 
ie Men in e ery variety of dress, 
their apt rance u ually ruined by ome 
ghastly lout pean headvear, stood aside 


Their dainty little wives 
clutched desperately, with the flash of 
1 red under-skirt, at adventurous ton 


ured mites toddling about the road. 
Up the lon ivenue, past the thousand 
year old temple of Kasuga, they went, the babbling murmur of 
their clogs making a solt under-note which still haunts me. 
So we came presently to the spot where the sacred ceremony 


of cutting the deers’ horns was to take place and to the stone 


palisade, Lhe origin of the rite I could not discover; it was old, 
eve ryone i rreed, but preci ely how old no one see med to know 
pe rh ips the been ning of the seve nteenth century. lhe crowd 
and a network of bamboo scaffolding showed 

Suddenly in our midst 
gy. Ichabod! his glory had departed, for from 


should have lent him pride, 


became thicker, 
through the tree ippeared a debased 
and wild-eyed ta 
his skull, where branching antlers 
hining discs surmounting the burr. 
shame vet greater, he vave 


Then we pass da gate 


were nought but two white 
rhe crowd laughed, and, feeling hi 

a leap and disappeared among the tree 
where smiling officials in badly-made frock-coats took tickets, 
and up a slippery bamboo ladder to a narrow platform some 
1oft. above the ground. It formed one side of an enclosure, 
joolt. long by 4olt. wide, or thereabouts. \t either end was a 
above each a raised dais. One was 


occupied by two Shinto priests in full canonicals; the other was 


matting-covered opening ; 


Anna oo 


a Jaitley nea ao 
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empty. In the arena were a score or so of men, clad in blue 
with yellow cloths about their heads. Conventionalised antlers, 
worked in white, adorned their coats, and in their hands were 
rope nets strung on frames of bamboo. With these they captured 
itangling the beasts’ horns in the nets as they rushed 
past. They stood promiscuously about in no particular forma- 
tion, while a very old gentleman directed operations with a 
walking-stick. 

The head - forester 


the deer, e 


such I took him to be—attired in 


green, stood opposite a side entrance, holding a wicker tray of 
Parallel to this bamboo enclosure, on the other side of the 


food. 





IN THE ARENA. 

road, was the stone palisade | have already mentioned. Over the 
top I could see a moving mass of antlers and mouse-coloured 
bodies. ‘There was an expectant hush; then witha spring anda 
bound a fine stag leaped through the opening. Tor a second 
he stood with his head up and his nose in the air. Then 
with a rush and a flurry came a dozen more stags, bursting 
through behind him. The traitor in the green coat vanished ; 
the door was shut, and they were prisoners. 
had fine heads; the remainder ranged from old beasts going 
back to youngsters of four and five. One very light fawn- 
The captives, led by the first stag, 
trotted up to the end of the enclosure and hada lox kk at the High 
Priest. Evidently the inspection did not please them, for the next 
second they al! swung to the right about and came tearing down 
below us. — Perhaps being sacred deer there was an occult chord 
of sympathy between them and the High Priest which enabled 
the latter to direct their movements 
hypnotic suggestion; anyway, they turned and the fun began. 
The big stags were, of course, last; they always are, as many a 
stalker knows to his sorrow. There was a confused scuffle, one or 
two record jumps, a frantic brandishing 
of nets, and the deer were throuch. One 
wus nearly caught. He 
broke away with a net entangling his 
horns and bits of broken bamboo tying 
him up behind. The ensuing exhibition 
of buck jumps was remarkable. 

The very old gentleman pranced 
up and down brandishing his stick and 
counting the casualties. None being 
apparent, he signalled tothe High Priest, 
who switched on the sacred power and 
brought the deer back with a rush. 
This time the luck was better. ‘Two of 
the blue-clad coolies fell together upon 
one animal, and after a short but 
heated struggle bore him to the 
ground amidst enthusiastic applause, 
almost at our feet. I really believe that 
this was courteously arranged so that 
we might have a good view of the 
ceremony. The old gentleman rushed 
up, attended by an aged man armed with 
a meat saw. They then howled in 
unison. Two satellites arrived, one 
with a pillow, the other carrying a large 
strip of matting. This was laid down, 


Three of the stags 


coloured beast was expeiled. 


by some strange and 


small stag 
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and on it the struggling stag was 
placed, the pillow beneath his head. 
His ear was drawn down over his eye; 
then nine men sat on him and tucked him 
up all “nice and comfy.” I bethought 
me that | would like to photograph so 
unique a view. But how could I im- 
mortalise a struggling deer in a bad 
light with no sun? Hypnotic influence 
was in the air. One of the smiling 
attendants was at my side as if by 
magic. He waved his hand and mar- 
conigrammed to his chief, who in turn 
waved his stick; more myrmidons 
rushed up and fell upon the struggling 
victim; | am not sure the High Priest 
did not lend some assistance, though as 
far as I could see he never moved, and— 
I got my small photograph. It seemed 
a marvel that the deer did not break 
their slender legs. The poor brutes 
were very fat and.-rapidly got used up. 
They stood about with heaving necks 
and lolling tongues, yet none was injured 
with the exception of a few cuts and 
scratches, in the majority of cases 
inflicted by their own kind. 

| examined a good many of the horns after they had been 
sawn off, and there was no trace of blood on any of them. 
They were ground to powder subsequently and used as 
medicine for wounds. The deer frequently fought with 
each other, and the dishorned beasts before they could 
escape from the enclosure had a very bad time. Japanese 
deer, like the Japanese themselves, are extraordinarily powertul 
for their size. They only stand about 32in. at the shoulder, 
yet in but few cases when captured did they fail to pull 
their captor off his feet. One very powerful stag took five men 
to throw him, and even then he gave them a tussle. The 
unequal struggle over, he made his inglorious exit, and we 
adjourned to a tea-house by a waterfall, where dear little 
girls gave uslunch. Then we returned to the deer. Most 
of them had already departed horniess and abashed; but there 
were still the three big ones to vanquish and one or two young 
Phe big stag came crashing and rattling below us with 
Evading many rather wild 


beasts. 


three nets entangled in his horns. 





SOME OF THE SPECTATORS. 


grabs, for saké had been flowing freely, he got up in a corner 
and thrashed his head savagely from side to side. At length, by 
sheer fury he got rid of his encumbrances, and came charging 
back, bleeding freely at the mouth. Then a diversion occurred. 
A very drunken man dropped heavily into the arena, looked 
about him in a dazed kind of way for some moments, and pro- 
ceeded to gird up his loins for action. His costume, when 
completed to his own satisfaction, consisted of a brown and 
much - bedraggled kimono tied in a lump round his waist, 
blue shorts and stockings, elastic- sided boots and a_ vest. 
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SAW/NG OFF THE ANTLERS. 


A man near him, a very powerful fellow, though the toper himself 
was no child, had sneaked up behind a panic-stricken stag, 
vrabbed his horns and, unaided, thrown him. The gentleman in 
the bedraggled kimono evidently considered this a feat which he 
might worthily endeavour toemulate, The big stag was standing 
alone in one corner, and he the follower of Bacchus alone con 
sidered worthy of his strength, He proce eeded carefully to skirt 
the walls of the arena with the most ludi rously determined 
expression on his face. As the stag’s hind-quarters were the 
first portion of the beast’s anatomy with which his peregrina 
tions brought him in contact, he laid hold. The next instant, 
like Huntley Wright’s victim, he was “lying among the frag 
ments, wondering what hit him,” while the stag was snorting 
defiance thirtv yards away. Pained and grieved was the gentle 
man’s expre sion as he rose to his feet and wandered idly whither 
his uncontrolled feet would lead him, amid the delighted yells of the 
onlookers. Presently his zigzag course led him into the where 

abouts of a young stag, a five-pointer. Him he gripped and, 
though turning somersaults and weird 
gymnastic tumblings in all directions, 
hung on like grim death till assistance 
arrived. ‘The executioner came trotting 
up with his saw. The bearers of the 
mat and pillow joined him, but not the 
very old gentleman, who had retired in 
disgust. While these operations were 
in progress the big stag came under the 
influence of the High Priest's eye, or 
some equally potent 
and charged down upon the group at 
full speed. 

The five-pointer and four men 
lay directly in his path, but with on 
single splendid jump he cleared the lot. 
That sealed his doom. \ combined 
effort penned him in a corner from 
which there could be only one exit, 
and soon he rushed forth hornk 
and conquered to join) an unsyin 
pathetic family. | witnessed the re 
union, which was brutal, to say the least 
of it. His wife merely sniffed, then 
turned her head. His son gazed in 
childish and unfeigned wonder at the 
extraordinary transformation which had 


mouve power! 


’ 


taken place in the appearance of his 
usually proud and unbending parent, 
and then bolted. | was not allowed to 
buy the horns. It would have dero 
gated from the dignity of the temple ; 
but | gave an offering to the 
and the High Priest very kindly pre- 
sented them to me as a souvenir! 

And then it was all over and we had to go. Past the grey 
and ghostly lanterns, the scarlet and grey “torii,” the friendly 
shade of immemorial cryptomerias and the laughing and chatter 
ing throng of people, and so to the lovely harbour of Nagasaki 
and the ship which lay there. 


shrine, 


Very sadly did we leave, but our hearts we gave in ple 
To the pine above the city, to the blossom in the hedge, 
Some day | am going back to find mine. Until then, Savonara 
H. FRANK Wattace. 
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OKEOVER HALL 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


MR. HAUGHTON C. OKEOVER. 3 
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OVE DALI nown to many of us partly owing to has swept past Beresford and through Dove Dale the scene 
t nantic scenery of the gorge and partly from its changes and we reach the fertile lands that belonged to one ot 
’ ition with thos enteenth century fishermen, Cotton's neighbours, whose rich estate, ever prudently husbanded, 
Isaac Walton and Charles Cotton, authors respec has descended for many centuries in the same _ line. \s 
tive if the first and nd parts of * The Compleat Ierdeswick, Staffordshire’s early topographer, expressed it: 
\ngl terlaced initials remain on the Fishing House, ‘Dove beginning at Biore to enlarge his banks passeth on to 
Cotton built on the river near | eat of Beresford Hall. Okeover where is another fair old house and a goodly demeasne.” 
Lhe estate lies on the upper waters of the Dove before the wild Phe “fair old house” mentioned by Erdeswick, which we 
land nature of the Tligh Peak country has been lost; so can still see depicted in Dr. Plot’s “ Staffordshire,” has been 
ital Cotton, an extravagant man, relied upon the rents for hi replaced by later buildings of varying dates. The earliest must 
e, itis n irprising that he uld tind his date from the beginning of the eighteenth century; but the 
Caves from Dogstar’s heat ‘“‘demeasne”™ is still ** goodly” indeed, with the river running 
\ t fe retreat through lush meadows and the deer park gradually rising to 
mNiete arising from the bailiffs employed by hi the woody heights which make this part of Staffordshire a hill 
credit Wore ery | puenit wnicl pore ny. Bu ifter the river ountry. The UBenedictine Monk of Burton-on-Trent were 


owners here be ore William the Norman 
fought and won Senlac, and. eithet 
then or soon after Ormus de Acovere 
was the owner. Of this Ormus, 
the present owner of Okeover (the 
spelling Acovere was soon lost) is 
the direct male descendant, and cer 
tainly Okeovers of Okeover are clearly 
traceable all through Plantagenet times. 
Sir Thomas served with the Black 
Prince in France ere he died in 1372, 
and soon after that his son, Sir Philip, 
was with Gaunt in Castile. There 
exists among the Okeover muniments 
a deed giving a_ detailed account 
of the prisoners, instruments of torture 
and other contents of Bridgnorth 
Castle, when Sir Hugh de Okeover, 
who was Sheriff of Shropshire, in 
1257, handed it over to his su 
cessor, But the history of the 
family is essentially local. The Dove, 
which ran through their property, 
divides Staffordshire from Derbyshire, 
and so the Okeovers belonged to both 
counties, and were often their sheriffs 
and Parliamentary representatives. 
They mated on both sides of the 
stream, with Leeches of Chatsworth 
and Cokaynes of Ashbourne on the left 
bank, with Bassetts of Blore and Astons 
of Tixall on the right. It is a daughter 
of John Aston of Tixall who, with her 
husband, “ Humfrey Oker,” and thei 
thirteen children, is commemorated on 
that famous sepulchral monument 
known as the Okeover brass. The said 
Humphrey died in 1538. Monasteries 
were then being dissolved and their 


NAVA jj TT contents were to be had cheap. Of 
ee! eee 


this circumstance the commemorator 


ht | bo . - ' of Humphrey Okeover no doubt took 
Hl " r advantage. ue respect for the dead 
~ be was to be shown consistently with a 

; ni Peer shes, , thrifty administration of his inheritance. 

\ f And so the Okeover brass is really 

that which represents the fifth Lord 
Zouche of Harringworth—who died in 
1462—-lying between his two wives. 
Humphrey Okeover had only one, but 
that was a trifle easily got over. Wife 
number two is represented on the brass 
pa with her face down, and on the back of 
Wie & Fp the stone slab were engraved an Oke- 
over coat-olt-arms where the head was, 
and the thirteen children in three rows 
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Sopyrignt THE EAST FREDIMENT. COUNTRY LIFE.” 
be lhe representation i treble canopied niche enclosing we find founding a little hospital at Okeover for the widows 
{ three fieuw is left, and the original heraldry still appear of two clergymen and establishing an adequate fund for the 

Put on thy tle fi » the Okeover arms are substituted for payment of an organist and choristers. his was in 1772, and 

e ¢ 4 ‘ Cth the hivure w intouched, as was also it 1s probable that ere then he had rebuilt, or largely added to, 

it of 1 yon t. As the engraving and inscription his father’s house and laid out gardens and courts where he used 
me much worn, t ystery of a fiiteenth century brass freely much of the fine ironwork for which England was then 
nmemorating a teenth century personage might have con famous and of which Derby was one of the centres of output. 
lto puzzle t : . The English 

ud t the bra medieval smith 
istolen in wrought well, as 
It is mostl é numerous eX- 
( red, althou amples of native 
in filty-fi | ‘ Goth ironwork 
ind in setting the prove. But after 
{ ther it wa the opening of the 


een that many of Renaissance 


the trayments we period he was left 
raven on both far behind by 
des, and a clue his Continental 


le the problem brethren, Italian, 
Spanish, German 
andl*rench,andthe 
characteristic ot 
english ironwork 
in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth 


was thus obtained. 
The little church 
that contam th 
ra tand oulll 
east of the hou 


and appeal in the 


illustration that centuries 1S Its ex 
show the east treme simplicity. 
front through the Of the great Con- 
nuaenihcent irot tinental nations 


cute to the fore 
ourt. Phis front 
must have been a 


lrance was the 
last to elaborate 
this art. But 


very good example when she began 


of our Palladian to do so under 
Louis XIII., she 
went rapidly 
ahead, and_ the 
splendid output of 
her artistsand arti- 
ficers is remarked 
Ly John Evelyn 


choo of archi 
tecture before a 


tive mero cdi 
positio caused 
Mmopportune Day 


oO and other English 
design, to be travellers and 
cattered over its exiles in Com 


face. It probably 
dates trom the 


monwealth times. 
But, if Kvelyn 
comments on 
lrench design, he 
has a word to say 
of English skill. 
lie’ is shown 


early years of th 
llanoverian 
régime. Plot 

book which show 
the old house wa 





published in 1686 “such a lock for a 

Ss IX land Oh} doore that for its 

» repre filing and rare 

nted Staflord contrivances was 

n Parha a masterpiece, yet 

ment is liv made bya country 

here then. H blacksmith.” The 
i | ed n 


potential cralts- 
manship was 


Ix nd, who Copyright. THE ENTRANCE TO THE PARK. “COUNTRY LIFE there, and needed 
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only the stimulus and guidance of artist-designers to make it 
effective. The Restoration, however, did not have the immediate 
effect upon the smiths that it had on other craftsmen in the 
domain of the decorative arts. There was little development before 
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the advent of William and Mary, whoseem to have brought Jean 
Tijou,the Frenchman, overin their train. There is no documentary 
record of the date of his advent. But hardly are the new King and 
Queen settled on the throne than begins the series of his bills tor 
work done with a charge of eighty pounds for the iron balcony to 
the Hampton Court Water Gallery. He describes it as “ finely 
wrought in leaves and scroll-work.” In still greater degree 
will these words apply to the famous garden screen, for which 
the bill was sent in in 1690. Tijou cared little for the constructive 
effect of iron, or for giving prominence to the special nature 
of the material. He was first and foremost a draughtsman 
who invented and set out elaborate designs, and iron happened to 
be the material in which they were carried out. Although the book 
he publisked in 1693 was “for, the use of smiths,” Mr. Starkie 
Gardner, who more than any living Englishman knows of what this 
metal is capable, tells us that some of the designs are “ impossible 
of execution iniron.” Like Grinling Gibbons, he made no pretence 
of giving to the material, which for architectura! and structural 
reasons he had to employ, the full value and effect inherent to 
its nature or of keeping its decorative treatment within these 
limits. The production of lifelike imitations of natural forms 
was his first aim, and the greater the obstacle the material 
offered the greater the technical triumph, and therefore the more 
admirable the endeavour. ‘To quote Mr. Gardner again: “ We 
may reproach Tijou for redundant richness, and that the actual 
smith’s work is littlhe more than material to hang his foliage on. 
He was clearly an artist and an embosser, but never a practical 
smith.” On the other hand, practical smiths were abundant in 
England. But their work, far from suffering from redundant 
richness, had hitherto failed even to give to iron its legitimate 
decorative value. Huntingdon Shaw and other craftsmen 
working under Tijou soon formed a native school of smiths, who 
successfully followed a middle course. Their structural use of 
iron was sound and satisfying, and their decorative treatment 
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of it was sufficient and appropriate. They flourished exceed- 
ingly in London and within the region of London influence, 
where not only grand places like Canons were laid out with 
clairvoyées instead of walls for their court and garden enclosure 

but where the city merchant’s country villa was supplied with more 
modest but equally meritorious examples. ‘The provinces rapidly 
followed suit. Robert Bakewell, in all probability, worked in 
London under Tijou. Robert of Bakewell would very likely be 
his more exact appellation, for his being a native of that 
Derbyshire town would account for his leaving London and 
setting up in Derby. His first employment in the county seems 
to have been at Melbourne, where he completed the cage-like 
summer-house in 1711. After that he was much employed, and 
‘his work is widely spread over this and neighbouring counties.” 
He was clearly a man of whose skill Rowland Okeover would 
take advantage when he set to work to re-model his house and 
garden. 
of the truly native style, which resulted from a leavening of 
English utilitarianism with Gallic fancifulness. Strongly marked 
vertical lines are of the essence of the designs. Such ironwork 


The Okeover gates and grilles are typical examples 
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was principally used to enclose the forecourt or end the garden 
vistas of stately Palladian mansions. Their verti il character is 
an essential part of the simple dignity aimed at in the composition, 
and would have been lost if the vertical lines had disappeared 
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evround, he 
ornament, 


overthrow was considered as the propet 
It was above the reach of ordinary rough 
Was seen at full value with 
both the Okeover examples we 
for both have much 
or floreated even to the tasselled dr iperies which 
Pijou Hampton Court. The was 
wrought out of thin plates of metal which were then set back t 
as to give a tace on 
the gate. In the 
acanthus and othet 
the metal bent 
welded toyveth: in 
the due impre 
ot olidity and naturalism 
should be attained. It is 
especially where the influence 
of Tijou can be traced, as 
at Okeover, or at Drayton in 
Northamptonshire, or at Lrede 
gar in Monmouthshire (where 
the gates were probably the 
produce of a famous Bristol 
sinith), that much embossed 
vork is found. ihe purely 
Ienglish school used _ it 
ingly, as is seen by the splendid 
range ol ana 
erected = at Carshalton = in 
George Il.’s_ time in th 
climate, where rust is a sleep 


held for 


usage, and from many a point its 


background. In 
Pijou, 


sky as a 


see the influence of embossed 
work, 
used freely at embossing 
bac k SU 
each side of 
case of the 
foliations was 
ove! Ol 

that 


ordet ssion 


Spar- 


gates grilles 


less enemy, a large depen 
dence on thin, elaborate and, 
therefore, perishable 
mentation should 
avoided for 
although the 
of the Okeover 
that reasonable 
attention can 
even to 
work. It 
that both 
flanked 
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Cyclopean in character, and 
are set so close together as 
to give the impression of 
crushing the elegant ironwork. 
but those near the house are 
excellent in design and in 
placing. The gates do not 
hang on them, but on to their 
own iron framework, and there 
is, therefore, full space for 
the adequate display of | the 
beautiful overthrow, which 








in this case is arched—a 





somewhat rare arrangement 
in England. The stone piers 
ave importance given to 
theni by the projection of the 
corners in the form ot 
rusticated pilasters, and their 
capitals serve as bases to a 
tately pair of urns decked 
with swag of truit. The 
side gate, with its top so 





delightfully ornamented, 
cannot be in its original 
place. The design is almost 
ure to have included a 
dignified and well - balanced 
clairvoyée, of which, no doubt, 
a length of  well- wrought 








palisading ending in an iron 
pier, now isolated, once formed 
part. It is illustrated because 
the pler is a first-rate example 


June gpa pee 
Aas 








ee 
of a type which was used 
very freely, as often, indeed, ' AN KIGHTEENTI CENTURY DRESSER. “COUNTRY LIFE 


is those constructed of stone. 

But the designers often made the mistake of attempting t “cage” . Thi incides perfectly with the 
assimilate them to stone treatment—of surmounting them, as ; when Rowland Okeover was likely to have been building, 
lredegar, with Corinthian capitals made of iron. The little 


specimen shows no such fault. The metal is well 
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handled in strict accordance with its nature, and the result ts 
admirable. Robert Bakewell was certainly directing the works 


at Derby for a dozen years after he finished the Melbourne A CABINET WITH LOOKING-GLASS PANELS. 
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the yl f the east and rth fronts of the house. date from the iron balustrade. Iron was little used for this 

| front of brick with ne purpose in England before the time of Robert Adam, who intro- 
n mie The cents breaks f ird a duced it frequently, but in somewhat attenuated and bald designs. 

i I inted ip nt of which the round Ihat at Okeover is in an earlier manner, and the embossed 

d wed stone. Its key floreations have kinship with those on the forecourt gates, 
amask, and from each side of it springs a wreat! ol especially with the ornament at the apex of the overthrow. 

il é , i reference to the ‘ of the place Though rare during the early part of the eighteenth century, iron 
ind of ne Bel ire t favourite motils of an balustrading to staircases was by no means unknown in England. 
escalloy ell and crossed palm branches. The windows on this » A plain one for Hampton Court is mentioned among Tijou’s 
le are simply treated, but on the nort ce vhere the prin- accounts, and the larger and more ornate one on the King’s 

ul entrance ist o1 ive been —we find more elaboration. - staircase is probably also by him. But the finest made by 

ul traves are extended and carved, and the uppe him or his followers was for the Duke of Chandos at 

ue flanked with the same inverted consoles that we found Canons, where iron was also so profusely and_ splendidly 

ut it ul a fort t ago, but far more deli itely wrought, the used for gates and clairvoyées. Canons was one of those 


great extravagances that are 
erected only to be pulled 
down, and Lord Chesterfield, 
when he started building his 
well-known house in Mayfair 
in 1747, was able to buy the 
magnificent marble treads and 
arcading and the rich iron 
balustrading, and declare that 
“my Hall and my staircase 
will really be magnificent. The 
staircase particularly will form 
such a scene as is not in 
england.” There it stands to 
day, the balustrade as rich in 
its embossing as any of the 
Ilampton Court work. It had 
been planned with panels con- 
taining the cypher C enclosed 
in a garter and surmounted 
with a ducal coronet. The 
modification of the last item 
into the form proper for an 
earl was the only alteration 
Lord Chesterfield had to make. 
rom that to the Okeover 
example is a tar cry. But if 
the latter makes no pretence to 
splendour, it succeeds in, being 
perfectly elegant in design and 
periect in technique. It is 
therelore, notable tor its excel- 


lence as well as for its rarity. 

Ihe remaining illustrations 
typify the worth and the 
variety of the objects and 
features which the _ place 
possesses. Charming gardens 
stretch up the rising ground to 
the west of the house, and, 
lacing south, is the herbaceous 
border backed by the unusual 
and picturesque arcaded wall. 
At the close of the seventeenth 
century Okeover rivalled 
Wolseley (which was described 
a few weeks ago) in the matter 
of fruit, for Dr. Plot tells us 
that “the greatest variety of all 
kinds is to be found in the 
Gardens of the Worshipfull 
Rowland Okeover sq.” In the 
centre of the forecourt is one of 
the not infrequent Kneeling 
Slave sundials, of which the 
example at Glemham is that 
which has most recently 
appeared in Country Lire. 





The Okeover specimen suffers 
rather from the attentions of 
yright. PART OF THE IRONWORK BALUSTRADE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” the painter; but the stepped 


platform of octagon’ shape, 


k leaf device b also used here. South of this building on which it is set, is admirable in its plan and in its well 
ther block, still Palladian, but rather later in style. must have weathered aspect. Indoors, the room which now forms the hall 
uided, taking the place of the mullion-windowed house has a charming marble mantel-piece with weil-proportioned 
fi din PI lt contains a large and well-schemed saloon, pedimented shelf and exquisitely-sculptured fruit and flower 
1 coved ce ind very handsome p nented doorways in groups and garlands. It is of the type which Gibbs and Kent 
thogany, one vhich is illustrated. lexcept by very rich and ind Swan used, and therefore belongs to the time when we have 
riant men like Prime Minister Walpole, mahogany was surmised that the younger Rowland Okeover was a-building. 
ttle used in tl large manner until well on in George II.’s Yet it is not of his introduction, but has lately been brought 
reign. That is » the date of the tine mirrors in the Chippen here from a \Varwickshire property. lhe cabinet with its 
dale Chinese stvle which hang upon the walls, and which ther stand of William II]. tvpe we may imagine to have belonged 
| ( \ | { r the room when itt was built and to the elder Rowland, the Staffordshire M.P., who died in 16 }2. 
ited. The w end of the south side is much more recent, Its wood and metal work are fine, but its peculiarity lies in 
t the portion next to the saloon, part of which is occupied by the engraved looking-glass panels above and below the doors. 
t taircase, must belong to the older part, if we are to judge its Such were very fashionable in William III.’s day and were 
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much used at Hampton Court. The dresser, on which are service is held by the British Museum authorities to be one of 
displayed specimens of an old Oriental china dinner-service the finest samples of Chinese ware, heraldically treated for great 
bearing the arms of the family, is not an inherited piece but a men in England through the agency of the East India Company, 
purchase. The double tier of drawers is an unusual arrange- and at their request a piece of it was given to the museum. 
ment. The Chinese fret patterns of its cornice 2nd the form of The Okeovers have ever continued to take an active part in the 
its cabriole legs place it at about 1750. It is an extremely well- concerns of the two counties, the shrievalty of which they seem 
wrought and well-finished example of an article of furniture to have held by turns. It was that of Derbyshire that the 
which, being generally for homely use, is, in the great majority present owner held in 1862, and there is every reason to hope 
of cases, of simple character. The delicate guilloche running that for many more generations to come such public offices will 
round the drawer framework should: be remarked. The dinner fall to the share of Okeovers of Okeover. : 


IN THE GARDEN. 


ANNUAL Flowers IN WoopLAND AND GARDEN. 

T is fortunate for the English garden that a great 
awakening has taken place in the appreciation of what 
is called the “ annual flower.” When my first love for 
the garden was aroused, the annual was despised ; 
it was regarded as “weely” and unworthy of any 

conspicuous place in the surroundings of the home. Phis 
utterly wrong conception of the usefulness of this wonderful 
race was due in a great measure to the bad bringing-up of the 
plants; they were not given a fair chance, and in those days 

twenty-five years ago there was not the same rich variety to 
choose from. Even then, however, our trade growers had 
achieved much success, and were working to bring this flower 
into the most conspicuous places the English garden could offer. 
The illustration of white Shirley Poppies that accompanies 
these notes reminds me not only of the peerless beauty of 
the flower, but of its value in the woodland. I remember a 
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rough margin to a_ stream. The tangled grasses were 
destroyed and moisture-seeking plants substituted ; but while 
these : were deve pre there Wa tL dearth ol {| wers, 
until the thought occurred to ww the taller, more bushy 
annuals, scattering quantities, too, of the Shirley Poppies in soil 
that was weli prepared for their reception. The result was a 
sea of tlowers of the daintiest colours, and nothing | have since 
seen has quite effaced this sowing of Poppi Phe streamsid 
is not the woodland; but I would introduce the flower by thi 
margin of the shrubbery or in the sun-scored pla in Which the 
Poppy ts not aggressive. Careful thought ts necessary to prevent 
anything approaching a meaningless muddle of shrub and Hower. 
When undertaken with an eye for beautiful effects, there is nothin 
incongruous; rather much that is beautiful and paintable. There 
is a tendency to run in grooves, and at first it may appear utterl 
out of harmony with their surroundings to introduce the annual 
in the neighbourhood of hrubs. But when the cheme 1s 
thoroughly considered, another aspect of tl “annual” is pre 
ented, that of a flower giving wirm clouds of colour, and of 
the Poppies none is more brilliant than Papaver umbrosum, th 
Caucasian Poppy. Many a dreary woodland walk, w 1 is 
not sunless, may be changed into blood crimson with the 
presence of thi flower. I had eral masses of it last year 
on the fringe of a small orchard, and nothing in the garden wa 
more brilliant, the black blotch at the Lise ot each petal 
intensifying the warm bod colour. It wa ised som 
time ago in the Royal Gardens, kh . ma milar way 
and this beautiful colour-picture fired me th an ambition to 


WHITE SHIRLEY POPPIES. do likewise. Poppie , the lurid shades of the Opium form in 
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t a j i Stra ( h irvin of era ind o1 
ver t \ piaced, but a1 iral ef IS ¢ ential if th 
( it ire to justily inco mn Is¢ ia ual flower 
Many vely annua ive b é er ral rr unproved 
| ( t r | yeal \ isil to any ot the 
‘ { rm rominent ot ers during the 
m of ot t reat advance that has 
piace i | it ! il ( Vp oO irdy and 
na | t t ! l ti ) r tha I 
l I l i j pl at that el 
i Ul \ i i ' ure Dat ¢ ) l vi 
Nen i I ti Su ! 1 ) l ariely ol 
t thre ule | inte f nee to 
rim \ reat eee 1 " | t f L he 
. ’ tL Duch of Alban the Ost Plume China 
\st ( it mauve ! t\ ( tii ( rkla ele in 
ntegriy the rdinat | Cx flower, Chinese Pink 
called Sn é I rom the 1 whiter of the flowers), 
ie Ve ( psi ran | ti and Lavatera trimestt rosea 
piende ynve | mn t b it 1 I l mnua flo I 
ind gi ( fully onl tL moist ) I wd 
emon lou ! of t Vi n Marivold, I ( n-a 
Mi l N ‘ t aa i na \l le | | ip mich i ha ( 
and richer blue thowet than the kind one know ) ll, Sai pl 
r| nits ma exquisite shades of colour, Phlox Drummondii, 
\ ‘ pou ita fl ad ot flowet for many weeks, the colou 
iryil ti I t I n ud may b lec ted elt 
" t nn the deep od red and yellow 
Wallilowe: 
bh i no t plete {t, but il Com int “utew tinennial 
ind both hardy and bhalf-hardy annuals that from actual experience 
nave proved ntirel il lit r\ 3 I iped Phi use Oo 
wnuals bru to th unmer garde tL new interest; and this 
rely needed in many cases, in spite of the value of the exot 
hich we have been accustomed to |! many year Phere 
ust, however, be no carele bringing-up of the plants. Unk 
they are vhen put out and carefully attended to afterward 
their lite will b inpleasantly fleeting \s much, even more 
preparation 1 nece iry than in th case Of the more tendet 
plat that usually occupy such positions in the English garde 
1} removal ! Cot must bet wily pl ctl | Lhe plant ire 
n those | tion I their th er beaut ot to eed 
nother part t! widen ist be reserved | { purpose 
lt will | eipful to me, and doubtless many others, if tho 
who have grown annual flowers in this way will record 
their experience \ varden that never changes is uninterestin 
because of its monotony Lhe world of tlhowers | ufliciently 
large to give as much variety as the ordinary mortal can 
desire, Ik. I. Coon 
liverin Tea Rose Mmnt | RY 
Ik I were ask to name the twelve finest Roses for the garden, beautilu! 
lm Kavary we certainly be one, During 1 past summer and early 
wiumn the lary. roup of this Ilybrid Tea was never passed without a 
anc at the Xquisi uds and ex inv flowers, in both staves of dev lop- 
ment ; Iden e cut Apricot Vi piant with me is not so strong as 
those in eardens ‘ ronger and er soil, it it displays no disa pointing 
Attributes, uch is weakness Of growth, mil w, or the othet diseases to 
which some of our most beautiiul Roses are subject. As there is yet time 
to plant, although there must not be a iy’s delav more than can ioided, 
if Mme. Ravar snotint col tion, include it > 
Put BARDFIELD OXLI 
Now that hariy plants are so extensively grown in all kinds of 
rardens and situations, it is strang that the beautiful Bardtield Oxlip 


rimula elatiors shoul be so universally ign It is true that a 





few nurserymen who make a speciality of hardy include it in theu 


catalogues ; but nng by tl examples one olten finds shown as this 
plant, the true fuim is exceedingly dithcult to obtain, his is unfor 
tunate, as it is U most charming member of the Primrose family found 
rowing wild in this cout ty, Al i will ilitive Ww i r cuilivation lt Has 
been regarded by som wthorities as a hybrid between the common 
Primrose and the Cowslip, but others regard it as a distinct species and 
not a hybrid. lo those who love hardy plan:s for their beauty this will 
not matter much; it will sufhce that the plant has a decided charm 
of its owt The flowers are pale yellow or primrose in cvicur and 
veral, generally from five to rht, will be found surmounting an upright 
rm some four to seven inches high, according to the situation in which the 
plants are growing Phe blossoms assume a pendulous habit and sway about 
almost like pale golden bells in the spring breezes and sunshine A single 
plant will often produce several of these flower-heads and such an example 
is of more than usual interes A curious fact about the Bardfield Oxlip i 
hat it is only fou growing in quantity in two localities, viz., the Bardfield 
district o I.ssex, whenc it derives its populyr hame, and a district in 
Cambridgeshire. Isolated croups or specimens are found in a few other 
counties, but the plant is far from common. It may be of interest to note 
that in Essex the Oxlip is called by ordinary folk Cowslip, the plant 


commonly known by that name being known there by the old French 
nan of Pr sle. In the Essex woods, in the locality named, this 
beautiful wildisg is found by the thousand, the gro nd beneath the trees 
in the more open spaces being aimost carpeted with the plants. Such a 
quantity when in bloom In th early spring months provides a picture ol great 


cons derable charm to any wild garden, providing 
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lan ufficient for t purvose could | ybtained rhe soil t vo 
lion s stilt I ex tv, ameliorated by a Cer in nount of decayed 
eaves, and tho yuo can obtain plants si | iim to give them a coo 
rooting medium with overhead shade durit thie ot summer months Ther 
woul! be no difficulty in securing a iar number of plants once a few were 
tained, as they stand division well, providing this is done immediately alter 
pwer ’ l plants also seed freely, and doubtless young plants coula be 
raised from these seed In any case the plant is one well worth making 
an effort to obtain, and it is to be hoped that nurserymen will soon realise 
its beauty and raise a stock of the true form r sa In thes rys ther 
secms ‘Oo e an reasing tendency to admire and cultivate foreign p! nts 
that prove hardy with u u t or he n \ " vildings that ar 
vay to I out by ircthi 
fuk WHirk-FLOWERED LAVENDE! 
lo some people the metallic blue tint of the ordinary Lavender flowers 
is hall their charm, but others appre ite deviation rom the normal, 
providing such changes are in harmony with the general character of the plant 
A variation of this character will be found in the white-flowered Lavender, 


Lavandula spica alba, a plant that has been known for some time, and y 
vhich, for some reason or otner, is by ho means extensive ly vrown That th 


hould be so is difhcult for one who has grown and appr tei the plant to 


u rstand, It is nearly, if not quite, as fragrant as the ordinary Lavender, 

lowers freely and possesses a good constitution, In ail gardens where 
ommon Lavender thrives, the wh te-flowered variety may * relied upon to 
» well, and at least a few plants should be grown, The blossoms are not 

the pure glistening white that we find in the Snowdrop, but rather a sort of 

rreyish white, Phey are, however, quite distinet fr the f the ordinary 

Lavender, and mak i welcom r we wher SW cented plants and 
ver re appreciated, If, 


WILLD COUNTRY LAFE. 


AKES must surely be accounted among the hardiest of all the 
wi fauna of our untry to be able to withstand, as they 
have done, such a season as the present, Fhey had a wet, 
unless and very trying breeding season last year, and since that 
they have been subjected to one of the wettest winters on 


record, With us, in East Sussex, there has been here and there 

some amount of mortality among these animals; but, on tie whole, they have 
got through a most trying winter extraordinarily well, and have stood up 
‘tore hounds with plenty of stoutness and staying power. In the Pevensey 


Marsh country, which has been more or les under water throughout the 

ason, there has been no lack of sport, and, despite th xtraordinary 
wetness of the country, plenty of good hares have been forthcoming, When 
it is remembered that, unlike foxes and rabbits, hares have no snug bur 
rows of which to avail themselves, but during the severest weather lie out on 
open ground, one must marvel at their hardihood,  llow they can still mak 
their seats, as thev do, in wet marsh country, is very bard of comprehension, 
Ol course, considerable numbers have at times been driven right off the marsh 
by Standing water, and some of the neighbouring hills have, in « msequence, 


furnished more than their fair share of these animals, so that hounds hav 


en a good deal troubled by the superabundance of quarry Tiere are 
various small shaws and withy-beds where hares always lie. I was standing 
outside one ol these a tew ivs since Ww nh hounds wer drawing Tire 
hares came away, one alter the ther: in each cas the animal had to 
traverse :n expanse of wet, marshy ground in which water was standing 


The flight of each hare was most singuiar to watch, the animal’s qui 


passage through the water throwing up, as it were, a long ¢ uherine wheel 
of spray, until it had reached some plough and ascended the hill beyond. But 


these creatures apparently make little account of wet, and skim over partially 


flooded ground and swim dykes and even rivers with perfect unconcern, 
Pik BoLoNuss OF TIARKs, 

The hare has for loag ayes been invariably spoken ol as a timid 
intimal, It is certainly shy of mankind and of dogs, for the very good 
reason that in all ages and countries few beasts of the field have been mor 
persistently hunted down, Yet, as a matter of fact, the hare ts, in countless 
instances ene of the boldest of wild creatures Only the other day 


an instance was given in ac mlemporary of a hare, which was under no 
particular necessity from fear or lack of other mea.s of passage, diving from a 
bridge, from a height of twenty feet, intoa river at d swimming down the stream. 
Ilares are, of course, extraor linarily good swimmers, and will quite voluntar ly 
make long journeys by water when changing quarters or in search of a 
particular piece of feeding ground, During the breeding season the males 
fight with extraordinary courage and pertinacity, and will drive off intruders 
ol their own species from the vicinity of their families with equ il hferceness and 
determination, hose people who have brought up the young of wild hares 
have borne t stimony to the extreme puynacity and mettle of these anim als, 
which have been known to attack their human masters persistently, u-ing their 
forepaws as fists or boxing-gloves, until they have learned by experience that 
their high courage is unavailing against so big and invincible a foe 
Already, in spite of the evil winter we have experienced, hares are mated 
and young leverets will be soon about the fields. We go on from year to year, 
unfortunately, without an extension of the close time for these animals, which 
ought not to be hunted after the last day of Felruary. It would be a 
merciful as well as a wise precaution if all masters of harriers and beagle 
packs brought their season to an end on Marcel: Ist. 
Prue CRAKES IN BRITAIN. 

Among our spring migrants, the two crakes which are in the habit of 
visiting our shores each year are probably least of all known, even to close 
observers of bird life. Crakes are extremely s y birds, lovir g the shelter o 
teed beds and sedges and other aquatic vegetation, and getting on the wing 
with extreme reluctance; and they are for this reason only very occasionaliy 
seen even by the curious fowler who understands somethin { their evasiv 


habits Phe crakes which visit us most frequently are the spotted crake and 
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Baillon’s crake. Of these, the former used, undoubtediv, in the good day 
before the fens and marshlands o! England were systematically drained, to 
be far more plentiful than it is at present. Nevertheless, a considerable 
number of these birds reach our southern and eastern shores each spring 
towards the middle of March, and not only remain with us until their 
return) migration in autumn, but, in suitable places, breed and bring 
up their young. Most of these crakes leave us in October; but some 
few remain through the winter, finding a precarious shelter in the 
milder parts of the island. The spotted crake has been found nesting 
in Scotland as far north as Elgin on the East, but in the western 
part of that country it seems to be unknown as a breeding species north 
of the Clyde. In Ireland it is a rare species, those specimens which 
have been identified—chiefly in autumn—being probably wanderers on the 


THE SHIRE 


O one who saw the great crowd 
assembled inthe Agricultural 
Hall on Wednesday to see 
the championships awarded 
in the Shire Horse Show, 
and noted the excitement and enthu- 
siasm, could fail to understand that the 
breeding of the English  cart-horse 
interests a wide section of the com- 
munity. If there had been any doubt 
on the subject, it would have been 
removed at the sale after the exhibition 
was over. It seems as though the 
mechanically-propelled vehicles which 
are replacing the horse in so many 
departments have not yet affected the 
work done by the Shires, because the 
list of the purchases shows that the 
demards were mostly for working 
animals. ‘The show itself was not only 
satisfactory, but brilliant. All the 
vreat exhibitors send their best to the 
Agricultural Hall in February, and 
every year sees a considerable number 
of new-comers added to the list. We 
can scarcely classify Si Walpole 
Greenwell in the latter category, as 
he has been breeding Shires for four- 
teen vears; but we have chosen his 
stud for illustration because it is 
emphatically his year. He not only 
produced the female champion in W. A. Rouch 
Eureka, but gained many honourable 
distinctions in the other classes. Marden Park, where the stud 
is kept, is conveniently situated within reach ol London aud has 
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return migration, This crake, although apparently of such feeble flight, is, in 
reality, a very determined migrant, its occurrence having been noted as far 
North as Greenland, It is known in Scandinavia and Russia, up to about 
the 65th parallel, and over many parts of the Continent, in suitable localisies, 
it breeds freely. In winter it is found in North Africa, whence it descends 
certainly as far south as Albvwssinia; and it occasionally visits the Canaries, 


In the East it has a wide range as far as Yarkand, in Central Asia, durit 


summer, while in winter it crosses the snow mountains and reaches 
India. The instinct which impels such a creeping and furtive creature 
as this crake, which apparently hates to use its wings, unless compelled 
by terror or dire necessity, to make such immense migrations about the 
world must surely be one of the most overpowering to be found in the 
natural history of birds, Hl. A, BRYDEN, 
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EUREKA, THE CHAMPION MARE, Copyright 


a standing reputation in connection with the breeding of pedigree 
stock. ‘Twenty-live years ago it was the home of bloodstock 
bred by the late Mr. Hume Webster 
who at one time had three or tout 
Derby winners standing there. lle 
also was a breeder of Highland cattle, 
at that time in the height of their glory. 
Sit Walpole Greenwell does not confine 
his attention to Shires, as he has in 
addition to them a good herd of short- 
horn cattle and a fine flock of sheep at 
Marden Park. The Shire stud t 
always enjoyed a high reputation among 
those who are interested in the Envlish 
cart-horse, but it has made an excep 
tionally brilliant start this year. Many 
of the animals we illustrate, however, 
did very well last year. Keureka, the 
champion mare, by ilereford out of 
Locaddon Flower, is a big, well-made 
capital type of Shire mare, with plenty 


of bone and a good mover. Her merits 
were very well understood last season, 
as she obtained the highest honours 
wherever she was shown. At Tun 


bridge Wells she was first in her class 
and won the gold medal of the Shire 


Hlorse Society. At Peterboroughshe was 
again first in her class. At Oxted, as 
well as being first, she won the champion 


cup and the silver medal of the Shire 
Horse Society. At Tring she again 
took first and the championship, at 
Ashbourne she was also first, her only 
second having been taken at Cardiff. 
It was the general opinion that she 
thoroughly deserved the high place 
given her at the Agricultural Hall, and 
Copyright. perhaps the most striking prool ol 
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mero merit was the fact) that im the final competit 


the chanpio ip she wa chosen im preerence to that 
‘rand ven vear old bay mare, Pailton Sorais, belong 
to Mr M lis. Phis mare was first in her class las 
vear, das a matter of tact has scored a similar victory 
every year since she was a vearling. Patlton Sorats has on 
veral previous occasions been a runner-up tor this creat 


honour, but she never has been successtul in carrving it 
iff llowever, it alwavs talk in exceptionally @ood horse 


\nother horse that did exiwemely well last vear wa 
Marden Jameson. At the Agricultural Hall he won the 
first prize asa four year old stallion, and that this was no 
light feat will b apparent trom the fact that there wer 
filty-cight entries, lis second was General of Hot field, 
t weighty brown horse, belonging to Mr. F. bk. Muntz. 
Last vear in the same hall Marden Jameson took the second 
ind the breeders’ prize. His advance to the first place thi 
year was warranted by the manner in which he bad tilled out. 
\t the Reigate Horse Show last vear he was first in his 





class, and second at the Roval, holding the same place at 
Oxted. This horse was solid by Sir Walpole Greenwell to 
She Carmarthen Stud Company for use in their district. 
Among the animals not shown before, the most 
remarkable is) -Llendre Bervl. lhis is a gigantic cart 
mare by Prince Ilarold. She is ten vears of age. It is 
claimed for her that she was the biggest animal in 
the show, standing 17h. 2in. Her feet are probably a 
DUNSMORE CHESSIE, A WINNING CHESTNUT. record, as they measure gjin. in diameter, or tojin. 
over the shoe. She was third to VPailton Sorais and 


Woodberry Locket. \nother not shown before was_ the 
ery handsome bay Marden Forest King, who was awarded 
first prize ior stallions foaled in the year tgoy. He is a 
vreat, though not overgrown, colt by Forest. IN neg out 
of that splendid mare, Nottingley Tuchsia, \s thirty 
eight yearling colts were shown in the class, and many 
of them were very good indeed, it was a great distinction 
to be first in it, and it must be pretty safe to prophesy 
brilliant future for Marden Forest King 

There are many other notable animals in this stud, 
mone which we may mention Marden Menestrel, who 
cid very well last year at Spalding. He is by Birdsali 
Menestrel out of Childwick Rosemary. \t the sale 
Sir Walpole Greenwell purchased Dunsmore *Chessie, 
who is henceforth to be regarded as part of the Marden 
tud. She has the distinction of being a chestnut, a 
colour pot much favoured, as a rule, by Shire horse 
breeders, but her splendid size and development placed 
her easily first in the class of two year old mares. She 
was shown by Mr. Thomas Ewart of Dunsmore Stud 
Farm, Rugby, and bred by Messrs. J. and M. Hewett ot 
Mouks Kirby, Lutterworth. Sit Walpole Greenwell gave 
five hundred and sixty guineas for her at the show. 

We were glad to see that so enterprising a breede 
as Sir Walpole Greenwell was elected to the council. 
It was the recognition of a tact that he has now more 
than won his spurs, as a glance at the history of his stud will 





how. It was started in 1895 by the purchase from the 
Nailstone stud among others of Nailstone Royal Harold, 
ft. a ; VARDEN MENESTREL 71. Copyright soon ot tlarold, and three mares Vulean’s Flower, 
Ballam’s Fan and Walkern Primrose from Lord Roth 
cchild’s stud at Trine. Vulean’s Flower afterwards took the 


gold medal in London, and Ballam’s Fan, who was alway 
i favourite with the public, has won her owner many 
prizes. She 


s now aged twenty, and only last year pro 
duced a beautiful toal. At present there are nearly seventy 
animals in the stud, all of which have been bred from the 
best strains. Last vear they won sixty-six prizes, including 
four champion cups, two gold and three silver medals, twenty 
seven first prizes, twenty-three seconds and seven third 
his year has started well by Eureka being adjudged the 
champion mare at the London Shire Horse Show and the 
yearling Marden Forest bein, first in his class. 

In some respects Marden Forest King is the most 
interesting animal in the stud at the moment. Ile won 
universal admiration when in the ring, and he wasin the running 
for champion even against such splendid animals as Slipton 
King and Rickford Coming King. Last year he had a striking 
career as a foal, winning at the great Spalding foal show the 
first prize and Royal challenge cup. He was also first at 
Tring and secondat Peterborough. It was noticed that he had 
not, like so many colts, overgrown himself since then, and 
there is every reason to believe that, unless something 
unforeseen happens, this colt will have a brilliant future 
before him. Sir Walpole Greenwell is to be congratulated 
on the possession ot so promising a young animal. 

lhe sale that follows the Islington Show is always a 
very interesting one, and this year was no exception to the 


jet A form | 





general rule. The feature of it most worth noting was the 
W. a. Rouch. WARDEN PHYLLIS. Copyright keen demand for the best animals, taking both breeding and 
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slow. 
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difeuit to exXaygerate the service performed by 
that of Si Walpole (sreenwell. by ji 
careful selection of sires and dams, and also by equal care 
in breeding and rearing, he is adding valuable animals to 
the studs of the and these, when distributed, as 
them at bound the country, 
must play a very improvement ot 
the breed. 
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are two difficulties attending the 
at the present time, and it 
is hard to say which is the more serious. 
is the scarcity and high 
sec yd ’ 


creat 
cattle feeding industry 
Ihe first 
and the 
linseed cake. It is true 
that this season there are larg= quantities of | and 
low-priced British corn, but wheat offais are very deat 
and pure linseed cake at almost a prohibitive figure owing 
to the searcity of linseed. Six 
worth nine shillings pet 
yone up to sixteen 


price of stores, 
the costliness ot 


damia 2 


avo this article 
hundredweight, but it ha 

shillings, and the worst of the position 
is that this high value is not due to temporary causes, such 
as speculation or ordinary 
the actual scarcity of 
While consumption 
of foreren 


Vears WalS 


now 


fluctuations, but to 
has 


market 
which 
year by 
virtually 
finds his profits 
itself, “ Why not 
simple enough. Flax cannot be grown at 
a profit for the seed alone, but requires an outlet for the straw 
for the making of linen. About fifty that industry 
emploved some twenty million pounds, but of late years it 


chronic. 
output iW, 
and so the 


| 1 
seed, vwecome 


mecreases year, the 
stationary, 


diminished, The 


countries os 
British feeder 
then 
The reply is 


question 


sugvests esrow our own seed?” 


ye rs ago 
has 
lreland 


dwindled to a small business, chietly carried on = in 


and Scotland. If by new machinery and modern process 
the industry coukl be revived, we could once more 
produce our own linseed. \ few months ago a gentleman 


claimed to have made a discovery which he said would so reduce 
the cost of working the flax that farmers could compete with the 
foreigner in its production. He even drafted a prospectus for a 
company to deal with the matter; but | 
further. A triend of my 


tO YTOW 
but found 


fear the project went no 
once induced a Berkshire farmet 
une flax for him to experiuent with in his paper-muill, 

that it was only suitable papel 
without a reconstruction of his plant. position 


own 


for making rough 


Thus, the curiou 
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BERVL, THE BIGGEST MARE IN) TIH/k 


arises that, if anything should happen to restore the manufacture 
of textile fabrics from home-grown flax to a state of prosperity, 


it would at the same time go far to solve the difficulty of t 

cattle-feeder by creating a good supply of linseed. % €s ae 
BritisH DAIRY FAKMEKS’ CONFERENCE. 

IT is a pity that the council of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association 


should have selected the Bath and West Show week at Rochester for its 


COUNTRY 





LIFE. ae 


contemplated trip into the country canals and low-lving pastures, It is 


proposed to leave England on May 21st and return on May 29th 


BETWEEN IRELAND AND ENGLAND 


ri other day I saw a farmer iriing out the sv pings of hits ¢ Vs 


crib, and broadeas'ing the seeds and rubbish over a piece of ley ground, 


which, the clover having disappeared, he was going to allow to remain 


Could 


own 


iS pasture, 


wything possibly be 


worse than casting out these weed 


Peee hee vo. ral 


* ot te 4 
ig < 


ouch THE FIRST PRIZE VEARLING COLT. 


eeds ! Chere was hardly a seed of any value among them, except for a few 


clover seeds, and at this period of the year the birds would get these In 


Ireland, Part Il. of the Weeds and Agricultural Seeds Act is now in force, 


as there they consider it quite as essential and rightly so-——that the Boara ol 
\ericulture should exercise that control, as regards adulteration ol 
which it is enabled to do in connection with the Fertilisers and Feedin 


\cts, In the days yone by disgracelully bad seeds were sold to the 


li sh farmers because the price was low. 


Stults 


Kobbing the ground is much akin 


o robbing the horses’ manger, if the right materials are not put in, poor 
results must inevitably tollow. The men of intelligence generally deal with 
firms of repute, but there are so many indiscriminate seed-sellers, many 
of whom coull not distinguish even an Italian rye grass seed from that 


of a perennial Vet thev find a market for their seeds by reason of 
the pr ] W 
\ BRILLIANT OPENING OF THE SALE SEASON 
The vreat events have already taken place in the livestock worid, and 
inother will have happened belore these notes appear, First, the Shir 


private studs like that 
Islington, 


horse-breeders have had wonderful sales both of 


Mr. Muntz and collective offerings at Peterborough and 


stajjions at the latter making over eight hundred guineas Phen came th 


vreat collective sale of Aberleen-Aneus cattle at Perth, with an avera 
ol over twenty-eight pounds far upwards ot fur huncred head Pints 
has been followed bv the sale of horthorns at the ime place, witl 
sensational prices equal in amount to those of the Shire horses, and an 
average of more than fifty pounds, Tne annual sale at Bingley Ilall 


proceeding, and shorthorn-breeders are keenly watching the results, It 


is evident, therefore, that whatever may be the drawbacks which at 


troubling the ordinary tarmer, owing to long-continued wet ather and 


the bad harvest, there is no decline of enthusiasm amony breeders 


high-class stock Che demand which exists all over the world for tl 

best specimens of British horses, cattle and sh » is a valua isset 
ind almost a monopoly for our agricultural interest, and, from all I hear, 
there are plenty of people ready to start new pedigre studs, hercs and 


flocks, in the h ype of securing a share in the fancy prices ol which they 


’ 
ie constantly reading Whether there is a corresponding progr 

being made in the improvement of the commo steck Is open to « ibt. 
[he superiority of our pure-bred sto remains unchallenged, ut 
there is room for tar greater enterprise on the part ol wrdinary 


farmers in taking advantage of the splendid material so keenly app:eci 


by the foreiyner with whom they have to compete, ss  * 
SHELYER FOR LAMI 
Ther is no doubt that the ardy constitution of British s p 
is due to the life they lead in the open air; probably this is also 


the reason why tuberculosis is practically, if not entirely, unknown 


in our home-bred flocks In spite of the wide renown of ‘“* the 
roast bee! of Old Eneland,” L consider first quality Britt mutlto 
to be the most wholeson meat cliet in the world, On t 
Continent nd in very cold climates sheep spend a= great por 
S/O. tion of their existence under cover, contined in sheds, but in Gr 


Lritain they are ex: osed to the snows, rains an 


to the summer’s sun, When roaming u mountain-side or when ustur 
in meadows, sheep avail theimselve of any shelter that they can 
from the extremes of heat or cold; but when enclosed in hur 
on arable iani they get neither natural nor artificial shelter heir tl 
Vhnose density has been much improv d by nan il ul br in 
sheep to live this tile olf exposure, Doubtless 100, t i ) I a cas 
n irvival of t fit . an our fl ot t iv oar CSC lant 
yng line of strong and vigorous ancestors l wilh at und ' 
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PLAN OF A LAMBING-VARD 

‘ I i t year ‘ tl | I 
! 1 tim na in n ise 0 t 
' ! vid th cy riving mm 
I t t t \ an lite you from rOsut 

' ' ' I n an \ " 

i t i i t I t for ' V ! t 


LITEKRA 


\ BOOK O| itl WEEK. 


LLOst Who read me DOOK i they l eal 1 
’ » pleasantly surpri by the laractel ! 
tho that have been published in the last eek in 
January t | tiie nonth Which rt just ( | 
ait isuaily a dull period, but no doubt many 
| ! ul faut in He Vork mired tor the usuctl 
itu eason thou it a musta to publish at a time hie 
i ke 1 po l nt { l pi ia cilement on a cal 
ich romance could not rival On the ther hand, it 
" a reasonable calculation that when the battle wa 
ver the combatant would — be lad to or ind ootl 
their nerve vith readin Whatever be the reaso the 
uct clear that t usually dull weeks have been enlivened 


by the publication of eral remarkable books. ‘To take only 
tfew at random. Mr. Bernard Capes in Why Did Ile Do It 
" t engrossing and best written story he ha 


yet achieved. \mong the distinguished novel who have 


enous of their best since Christmas are Mi Bowen, whose 
ny and tragical study of William of Oranve 
ec] Mr. Voymech, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, \ 


we reviewed last 


li \Mlann, Mr. 


Percy White and Sir Gilbert Parker. he last three have given 
us boo of short stort but they are remarkably good. \Mirs. 
Mann's 3 i] Is as strong a collection as we have seen 
for a long time. If the author whose name is made found it 
ul ible to delay publication until the political storm was 
r, this poucy was even more prudent in the case of those who 
re making a first bid for public favour. This is true in a very 
h degree of a book we have just been reading, Outland, by 
(gordon Stau Murray). Of the author we know nothing. ‘The 
name “* Gordon Stairs may be real or assumed: may be that otf 
Lt man or a woman. \ll we can eu vith safety us that 
(gordon Stain a native of the United States, or has lived 
me enough = thet to aequire the \merican accent. No 
| lish author it least, so it is to be oped) would write 
“Pale lat Lilve censed i the shadows of the redwoods. 
Ve do not refer to the recurrent ibilants, though they 





OW why Lord lennyson hated = the letter “ss,” but to 


in American verb, which ts used continually in the book, thoueh 
not always with the ame spelling. There are many othet 


tree-and-easy locutions which jar on an [english ear, especially 


when they occur in fine pictorial writing that seems to demand 
purity of spe i. ich a 

the low ti pti ul ys Ol her ress (page 54 

forming as they wound in the wood glooms ” (page 93) 

You could see tretted arvument go on when two or three of the men 
wer met istuptin 1 \ (pa 1s7 

** Ravenu from Ilerman what silver coins he hac, and smithied 

them into a brooch tor her pa 157 

Whether h ul Kept the same inviolacy ” (pa 1603 

No vame was ther t ‘ful plant a 7 


COUNTRY 


LIKE | Mare h 5th, L910. 


the r four ivs in comfortable quarters are sufficient; but shelter cloths 
uuild be hung round the hurdies or some other wind screen be pr yvided for 
m when they are turned into the sheep-fold, A warm, dry lambing-yard, 


owever, has been the means of saving many a lamb that would otherwise 


have perishea a few hours alter birth. Qn the other hand, a wet lambing- 
yard imsufliciently iittered with straw, or one in which manure is allowed to 
imulate for too long, scon becomes a hot-bed of infection, Olten or 
lambing-vards that are too small, in which the heavy ewes as well as 
those with lambs are allowed to huddle too closely together. I give 
rough = s ch of a lambinze-yard provided for three hundred = and 


venty to four hundred Southdown ewes; this is an examp.e of one that 

erected every year and has proved satisfactory. lnis vear the vard has a 
yood on the north side, and is built in a vrass field near to two fields of 
roots on which the sheep are folded, [ne dimensions of the enclosure are 
forty-eight yards long by sixteen yards wide, and it is divided into 
three inner yards, A is set apart for the heavy ewes and is 
where the lambs u born ; I) are small pens in which ire 
placed ewes with twins, or weakly lambs; B is a vard for ewes 
with a single lamb; C is one for those with twins when they are moved from 
the small pens marked D. he outer or main walls of this yard are this 
year formed below of mustard straw, about four feet high by three feet 
wide at the base, confined on both sides Ly rolls of wire-netting such as 
is used for sheep-folds fwelve feet apart all roun 1 these outer walls, 
posts seven feet high are fixed in the ground. At about five and six feet 
from the ground two rows of rough rails are attached to these posts, and tied 
to the rails are trusses of wheat straw. ius the yard is enclosed by walls ol 
straw about seven feet high, which form a warm sheiter There is no root 


over the vard, but the small pens marked D have a temporary straw rool over 


hall their spac Exits are left at the spots marked FE, and here ‘* thatched 
hurdles, , two hurdles tied together with a layer of straw between 
them, are used as yates An ordinary oil lamp, such an one as Is used to 
light village strects, is placed on a post in the centre of yard A rhe 
hepherd’s hut is drawn up a short distance from the yard, Where straw ts 

urce furze or even long bush faggots can be utilised for the main walls 


som farmers hay permanent sheep-yards, but I am strongly in favour ol 
inexpensive temporary erections, as they can be pul up each year wherevel 


ie sheep-feed happens to be, and a fresh spot is more sanitary, WwW. 


TURE 


\Ve have selected these because they are typi ul liberties taken 
with the Lenglish tongue. In “vilnting” an inexpressive pat 
ticiple is forced out of a good little noun. The plural “ glooms” 
is a silly and weakened form of “gloom,” a werd ,of noble 
olemnity.  Disrupting ” bruises the ear. “ Smithied” is a 
piece of slovenliness. We can si ircely euess trom the text 
what the author means by “inviolacy,’ or what Is the 
of calling a food plant a “ foodiul plant.” Impurities 
similar to these have for a long time past been creeping 
into [english conversation, but it would be a_ pity to see 
them established in the written language. lhere was less 
excuse [ot the «author because of the 


advantage 


beautiitul theme 
he had to work upon. He is in the position of an architect who, 
alter planning a tine house, should allow the eflect to be spoilt 
by the using of cheap or common bricks. 

It isa most hopeful sign that so many writers of to-day 
ire trying to break from the conventions of the past. The 
late Mr. Wilkie Collins used to say rather cynically that the 
plot of every novel, when resolved into its simplest elements, 
vas “two men alter one woman.” Most of the changes that 
have taken place since his day have only been to vary the 
form of the quest. Stevenson and his friends so popularised 
the methods of Dumas, that for a time it seemed as though 
‘the cloak and rapier ” school were to dominate English fiction. 
hen it was the turn of the very sentimental people, who were 
promptly nicknamed “ Kailyarders,” because “ the bonnie briat 
bush” or its equivalent was with them the scene of the struggle 
of two men for the love of a woman.  LRealists and symbolists 
and spiritualists followed, but not in_ strength enough to 
establish a school, and now the distressed novelist is nearly 
at his wit’s end. How can anything new be invented in the 
domain of passion? Love, no doubt, is an immortal theme, 
but when the tales about it average two a day all the 
year round, the public may be forgiven it they complain 
of a surfeit. The most original writers are evidently considering 
how they can leave it out for a while. Last week we showed 
how Miss Bowen had written a novel of overwhelming interest, 
and never touched upon the theme. Gordon Stairs has adopted 
a different plan. Ile has not discarded the love interest, 
but it is used so slightly as to be of little consequence. 
The story is a pure phantasy. In a tailpiece of Bewick’s, 
a rustic, travelling through a wood at dusk, is terrified by 
shapes and appearances. The artist by a skilful touch makes 
stumps and boughs and foliage combine into grotesque peering 
faces, as if the forest still possessed its legendary inhabitants 
ot fairies and wood-elves, fauns, satyrs, dryads and_ those 
other creatures of poetic superstition. The personages of 
this novel, the Outliers and the Far Folk, are the people who, 
invisible to the ordinary house-dweller, still live, and love, and 
play, and die in the Outland. Their arms are slings and hammers, 
and in other ways they are primitive and unspoiled. But they 


March 5th, 1910.} 


are moved by the same ambitions, and swayed by the same 
passions as humanity. It is writing of a kind that reminds us of 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s, but it has more abandonment. Orthet 
writers invent circumstantial detail to secure vraisemblance ; but 
Gordon Stairs lets us see that the work is a piece of imagining. 
\Ve give one or two passages to show how pretty the scenes are. 
Ilere, for instance, is a word picture of elfins bathing : 

Phe moon was up and the tide far out when we issued upon the pro- 
montory called Cypress Point, here was little surf, and the ¢climmer of the 
tide ran like silvered serpents all along the rocks. With a shout the Outliers 
stripped and cut the molten water with their shining bodies, laughed and 
plunged and rose again, laughing and blowing the spray as long as the moon 


laste 


Let us put side by side with it an individual portrait : 


Ile was of a long, clean shape, dressed as to the upper part of his bo ly ina 


close-fitting coat of grey moleskin. [lis feet were covered with sandais, and 
long bands of leather and of a green cloth, coarse, like linen, were laced 





about, midway of the thigh, [lis coat had been loosened at the shoulders, 
baring his breast and arms, and as he lay on the bank of the pool, a very 
littie one, he leaned above it and studied the reflection of his face. He had 
leaves of some strange herb in his hand which he squeezed together, and 
having dipped it in the water rubbed it upon his face and hair, watching the 
ellect the while in the prol 

It is in regard to style that the writer needs most to be 
admonished, Were it simpler it would be more persuasive. At 
two extremes lie the chief faults. When straining at poetic 
description, Gordon Stairs overloads his sentence with epithet 
he sins against the holiness of simplicity. ‘ Be thou familia 
but by no means vulgar,” said Polonius; the colloquialisms to 
vhich reference has already been made show that the author is 
not always able to carry out this injunction. 





A FOKERIGN MERCENARY 
In the Foreign Legion, by Erwin Rosen. (Duckworth and Co.) 


THUS is a striking and remarkabie book, Phe author puts it forwarl as a 
realistic account of his experience as a legionary in Alveria. Phe incidents that 
led to his joining the Foreign Legion were typical of those that very often 
end in enlistment. W hear of wild days at college, ending with a disturb. 
ance that led to the expatriation of the stud 





nt, who took refuge in American 


journalism, that home tor people who have failed in everything else. In due 
time he returned to Germany, where he was a journalist, editor and novelist. 
Domestic lite did not produce the happiness he had expected, and in a 
mon ent of hop lessness he enlisted in the French Foreign Lesion. A pliras 


that occurs again and again 15 


se 


Five centimes a dav,” and it is easy to s 
that he attributes neariy all the discontent in the Service to this exceptionally 
low rate of pay, whichis not supplemented by any pension worthy of th 


name. In A‘rica it means that the men are completely shut off from the usual 


s and indulgences of their kind, Phis does not make them either 


more virtuous or mor happy, and they seem to puss a ore at part ol their time 


in discussing the most effective means of desertion, A great many of tho 

who get away come to an ill end in the desert, where the savage Arab women 
complete the work of famine. Few of those who desert have funds to enable 
them to get off, but the story of the author shows that when possessed of a 


money it is not so difficult tu escape 


Although Herr Rosen descril 





in the Foreign Legion in the darkest possible coiours, it is easy 
o see that the French Government are preparing this part of the 
army for modern warlare. In other words, they have profited greatly by 
our recent experiences in South Africa, Phe men are trained to march 
almost unceasingly and with very light rations. The second, and almost 


equally important, object of their training 1s to make cach man what 


the author calls “San independent soldier.” Che hardships complained 
of are too much dril » ho reh l, and lack ol reward for lon 4 med 
faithful service. The food is by no means what it ought to be, and the 
clothing Is certainly not more than adequate, while the legionary must be 
prepared to undergo a great many hardships, \ most singular fact is that so 
many should be willing to take up the service It reveals the number of 


broken and de sperate men in the world, for few would be likely to jomiu 
French Forei: 


n Legion except as an alternativ lo suicide, 





Brekke KEEPING. 


Bees for Profit and Pleasure, by I!. Geary Collingridge, ) 

MR. GEARY, the author of this book, is at his best when he writ of be 
manipulation, fcr he is curiously iliowical wien stinmarising t resul 
of bee-keeping bor exainple, he savs on page 10 ‘**Do not ta up 


the calline unless you are prepared to vive your b S as much attention 

Ss your more valuabl stock’; while on page 13 | tells us tbat 
, ' | 

From September to April but little attention sheuld be necessary. Ever 

luring the summer months, unless it is an extensive apiary, the tim 

consumed is very little.” Now we have no ine-itation in sayine, from 

practical experience, that no one should attempt to make a_ busines 


of bee-keeping unless he is able to watch his hives daily from May to 


August, between the hours of ten and two, cr he will assuredly los 
nost of his swarms. Mr. Geary places the average profit from bees at too 
high a figure, namely, twenty shillings per colony Phe present writer, 


who has kept bees for vears, has averaged not more than fourteen shiilines 


i hive, and, taking bad seasons like I907 and tg0g into consideration, 


is doubtlui whether many can show so hi 1 an averave from a lare 
aplary. 

What we now want are experiments carried out Ly some department of 
he Board of Agriculture, say by that of Ireland (which has issued the | 
handbook yet published on bees for a few pence), which will demonstrat 
the limitations of bee forage. We know that a bee will travel about two 
miles in search of honey flowers; but what w want to know is. Wj 


COUNTRY 


does an ordinary. agricultural district become overstocked with 

A rector in Hampshire cnce informed us that when he kept fifteen 
hives he obtained better averaces than when he kept thirty No 
doubt bv increasing our fruit plantations, and by stimulating the bees 
with syrup in the early spring, we should be able to obtain a larger 
vield of honey than when we are dep lent, as we are in most agricultural 
districts, on the cover crop No on In the country ca object to the 
visitation of these winged communists, for they ilwavs render ervic 
for the nectar taken, Though armed with a rapier ipped wi 
poison, which will break through any tard, it never draws when afi 
save when made captive by finger and thuml Che worker bee is a selil 
creature, taking no thought for tts own life, It is always anxiou 
for the safety of its commune, in defence of which it’ will sacrifi 
everything, Yet there is one variety of bees which is gentle, even 
when the privacy of its home is invwled by the bee-master, and that is 


the Italian bee. 








Mr. Geary tells us that he ** had o1 Olony for three years, and during 
the who ol that time was never stung by them thou they wert 
usually examined without smoke or veil Phe Ltalian, however, not 

olonise well, b ing prone to rifle other settlements of bees, and thus to carry 
ise from one aplary to another 
FROM AUSTRALIA. 
A Bush Calendar, by Mrs. Launcelot [larrison (The Aus'‘ralian Book 

( mmpany, ) 

PHIS charming littl book, published under the pseudonym of Amy Ek. Mack, 
will appeal strongly to all who know the Australian Bush, The writer portrays, 
so charmingly, the moods of the seasons thit, open th ok where one will, it 
cannot fail to bring back a tlood of memories to anyone who has known 
or felt t! ‘tlamour of the Dusa As the titl sugvests, each month 
is treated in turn, and the way of the birds and the usons for 
the flowers ar woven into the record with a charming sympathy 
Pher ure two memories that always dwell in the mind of an Australian 
bushman, the rlume of the bush and the hum of the cicadas, and both of 
these wonders are treated with artistic touch: ‘* Up in th h lands 
there Is «a perium which, il you mt it in the farthest corner 
of the earth, would carry you traight back to Svdnev on t 
sunny day, It is not of any particular flower or tree, but of dozens and 
dozens of them, ull mixed up to ther, blo ys and leave , and th nell 
of the earth,’ When the heat of midsummer January settles down over 
the country, the cicada is busy ** Do vou remember the story of the cicada 
who took the place of a broken note in the poet’s lyre and * saved t neer 
from defeat, with her chirrup low anl sweet’? It’s a pretty story, but 
could not hav been told of an Australian cicada, Ile would never b 
satistied to be merely one note of a song, nor even the whol song Ile 1 
content with nothing less than a full « wus, © cantata, an oratorio of 
whatever it is that makes the most noise,’ llow true is the pictur if 
the cicada! And what memori of that unceasing daylight chorus tm bn 
back to mit ! “ 
THE MARCH REVIEWS 
4 - y \Uu \ 4 4 Oo. 
“To Let, Unfurnished. 

IN the sortnighty A / a vreat many articles are naturally voted to 
home and foreign politics, but the number also contains many interesting 

neral article \mong the must be numbered Miss Godden’s + r on 
* England’s Single-Chamber Experiment.” It is th torv of that episode in 
the Hlonse of Commons, when it was t ved that * M / , n 
Parliament is u § tnd wecerou uv agcht / 1 
that an Act ou t n f “ his entry can | 
found in the Journals of th Ilou ot Common wo February Oh, 1O49 
Phe writer do not moralise upon her text, but her ar.icle conclu! with 
1 re-telling of the old story how Cromwell brought a we of troopers to t 
Ilouse of Commons, removed the S i rand put an vl to ’ iam 

wernment, * This Ilou-e to Let, Unfurnished” a wit ribbled on th 
locked doors of the Ilouse that evening, Mr. IL. B. Samuel writes a very 
interesting paper to introduce the work of th Inmous Austrian rimatist, 
Arthur Schnitzler, to the English pubh Ife isasyetu iown intl yuntry, 
except lor the lact that two ol his o ict plavs hay ! eriormed by t 
New Stage Club, and his play, ** Liebelei,” bas been produced at the Afternoon 
Pieatre \nother foreigner who, on different grounds, is brought wre th 
Kenelish reader is Piotr Arkadiev i Stolypin, the Ru un Prime Min t 
Mr. Gs. S. Street contributs one of his most characteristic paper , 
** A Visit to Bohemia rh t r should | illo th Ir Ste 
Bohemia is not the Bohemia of Mu r, but th tual country as itt t 
down in the geographies [t is a country in which Mr. Street found rn 
old songs that remu him of tl 's tish | und i 
history and an ancient | ia 

The Young Man and his Calling 

It is a pity thatthe O i ( nitt A i 
a cesire to b me vintic il, l first ti I W id nto ‘ 
ind the paper by Mr. Harold Williams on “hk jlution and La " " 
with politics in’ Kussia i} be-t p I 1 the 1 iber | n \Ir 
Christopher Stone, « illed “* An Ofte It 1 t rm oof a mitrover 
betw n him ina A youn m Vhno | roba \ v i i l 
Th y ision arrived a y his mentor is t \ hav ul the ort 
train ol a gentieman, with ther 1 it at ol twent vo rit 
ire as well qui lto b fit the wor you were In your ctr You 
have vol a secon " 1, a mind that has to very carelu treat i 
it ist mata nd it has b ed a ) rs in mundi 
tway i ia in which you t m no t 1 now ind 
you hav rec no ira n tto W yur i ) ‘ } 
mily way to acquit Ww ’ Mind you, I’m yt a Gi 
Latin, Personally, | am voted to rt it they it vo 
ands vour) so tim nearly fourteen year yerhaps, ha i 4 
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' ’ t » oO ) ne toa for Mr] vou Mrs. k. loome!l in narrow passage, 
\ ) r ier v t t ' ) % yrily silhouctt iinst a little wit mw oat her bac ‘Mr. E ,’ sh sal 
t i rary \ : year ‘oh, he'll vote 1 Ile’s voted that sid all his life, and he isn’t going to 
t \ . 1 t t t I I'v ) t t t now Phi wis cheer No ur iments need h re 
wi " said her \ ‘ . mn ) pe t I'v ha ‘And yet there you are,’ Miss NX vho is nothing if not thorough) said 
o ctr . to the st ner, ‘wearing a blue | use. 5 I " 1, * There’sar 
Humours of Canvassing neart ins! * With w little pleasantry we departed 
l yi nor tret tha ver, tite Cs ' 
\ , ' ) uy t pla pea n BROOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 
t Ther . “ ' or two very interestir ner In the Torrid Sudan, by Hl. Lincoin Tangye. (John Murray.) 
' ‘) that we hi . sas a yper on Anthony Tr pe, lo Abvssinia Through an Unknown Land, by Colonel C. EL Stigand. 
\ii \ . k, who has much to « it pra ol ‘th Bologna; Its History, Antiquities and Art, by Edith Ik. Coulson-Jam 
t Pha t Am t ' " t ( va i | Ilenry brow ) 
( ' | flollown fair s ner his hu yun 6 A ther Qutiand, by Gordon Stairs. (John Murray.) 
iu un Ww t front ratey Ss} med amu ri Bounty of the Gods, by Lady Helen Forbes Duckworth, } 
au *Iiere, Mes. E., i ! out to ) within, ‘two lacdte Pumult, Witkinson Sherren, (Stanley Paul.) 
} 7 ¢ ‘ Y I ‘ 7 
ON THRE GREEN 
+ 4 I 4 4A . 
rei Hlorace Tlurcuin 
(OLR ON ttt etter for lim ) ibsvlut nand that it makes is that the eye shall | 
Il | » per on tenterta " t re is riainl on the ball; und this is always a useful habit to form Then th 
tu be ic Pup from the pr icv of the handing otf t uly 18 almost as essential, i it is 
" vu lon W prin » follow xactly the guidance of tl eye, \ beautiful object-lesson in 
mater ' ) this delicate handling ts shown 
i t | ly , a by Mr. Laidlay, a most periect 
\\ ti am manipulator of the mashie, 
i ' | i Massy’s mashie play is very fine 
ry yt i " i He learned it in the broken, 
t i plier sandy ground surrounding th 
t A ' ria ns at Biarritz, where it is a 
t t We hav case of either taking the ball 
' Ho previou riet ) absolutely clean or leaving it 
Bu tu wier it wa Phe mode h 
) obv taught himseil there 1s a vers 
! i » 1 wor lar-ba wine, considered 
! ' the nm a relation to the distance 1 
” ' ! ! t Intends the ill to vo, a certain 
q ' is pause at the top and then a 
tuker | ‘ nly slow swing down on the ball, 
t wer t t apparently with rather slack 
ul n I y ! iu Wrists, It vives an ip} tran 
" m mor than of wonderlul ease, as all hi 
t ‘ 1 j will strokes vive, After ill, th 
I mt ti " ital li finest approacier of ti lot Is 
' " ry Taylor, the champion, playing 
' it i rel 1 strol with a mnbination 
ma player w nake l of delicacy and strength in 
! il wivatr i i prev which the lormer quality, wiiich 
ite of ith ' ’ ( uot must t so Very adequate, Is 
! ¥y real tl virtu ' almost obscured by the latter, 
ity of this « ' which is-so much more obvious 
tle pick It is well to look as we may or 
the sunny s of the clou 
Dericare Tower ri 
and if ti past mud-larking 
( nl KN’ 
weather has helped our approact 
It is a sine t i " play it may, after all, be 
0 il to ) ith Iie blessing In disguise, 
i cate “ie atisq \MAPEURS AND PROFESSIONAI 
tl that th player si " 
7 » cole « am. ; . r Noxru Berwick 
touch on the clu with Phe match etween Mi 
in I t al i or two Ilope’s team ol professional 
iver wii v i ty) t oliers at North Berwick and 
" i hes ss Niu the local amateur talent seems 
t \ndrew il bey to be vrowing to th dignity 
ra ’ uber, ar “ of an annual tixture, Certain! 
vi i} iis to t there are not many colline cen- 
tou tl ‘ T tres where so good a team on 
' i ) 1 nm 1 stiv U hier 1 and especi lly on 
f tl mnber ‘ that of the amateurs, could b 
ha to ) " hiv ssembled at this season, \s 
1 wor tf ul ' \ it is, the amateur side seems to 
ver i pt ' tl rather the stronger, certainly 
rt ite tro u il proving so on this occasion, 
( » of t wouen Mr. Maxwell welted poor 
‘ y ott br nasty vrou sen Sayers rather severely by 
i ' Wi “ four and three, and Mr. L.aidlay 
went well ‘a rmateur defeated Davie Grant by a 
‘ " nship last vear Ther single hole. Mr. Gairdner cap 
r many ol t Kast vained the amateurs, who only 
an layer who have a lost one match out of the s 
i f itv, al robably a nd won the rest. It shows, i 
yd eal { it to | nothing else, that the amateur 
attribu to their constant VR. ERNEST SMITI/ champion is “‘all there,” and 
ractice, as s, in mashi that he is hkely to be tormidable 
pluy at short holes, very rough, so that thev have to pick up the ball at Llovlake in de ce of his title One entry for the amateur championship 
er thy every tim has en sent in already, that of Mr. Mann, amateur champion of [ndia. 
\ Kk OF PRACTICE ON BROKEN GROUND Pik UNIVERSITY Stpes, 
Phere is a pot in this from which t fer might profi hat practice Woking beat Oxford and Cambridge beat Woking ; therefore Cambridg 
‘up tl ball clean from rough, broken ground is very uselul. must be better than Oxford, Cambridge halved with Mid-Surrey and Oxfor 
Rough ar broken vround is mor kely to be available for him for practi beat them; therefore Oxford must be better than Cambridge. The one 


an very rlect turf in the neighbourhood of his home, so that is all the thing that ts really clear is that these Comparative statistics get one into 
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veless tangle > tim Can’ ridge certainly did well in the early part of last sy swing, kept under thorough control, and therefor ‘ 
seek In beatiug a remarkably good-looking side and in causing Mr. Doherty, most steady and = reliable plaver. Last Easter Mr. S y 
Ir, Frank Mitchell, Mr. Quilter and Mr. Scovel one and all to bite the the Oxford and Cambridg S ty tour to Cheshir ' 
ust. Major Wiliams won his match very comfortably—he lways and though he proved unequal, as did every else who tt t, to 
does—and Mr. Darwin and Mr. Underdown just got home, the tormer of beating Mr. John Ball, he won most of s matel ind plaved ne ver 
only by h rather inkind expedient of doing a three at the last good golf, Keastbourne may be said to be his me or ,a t at " 
hole : but Cambridge undoubtedly carried off the honours of a dreadfully of perplexing slopes and violent winds js always very difficult for t strar r, 
wet \ They won another match on Saturday at Mildenhall against it would dou s | the height of imprude to beard Mr. Sm | 
Mr. Eustace Quilter’s s which ha i strong Woking flavour about it own den Ifis deeds as a cricketer need no recapitulati i] aved for 
\Ir. Campl , Mr. Ireland and Mr. Walker did well to beat Mr. Mitchell, Oxford in 1890 and 1891, and ever since, till two vears avo, ha ne y na 
Mir. Scovel and Mr. Perey Quilter resp tively; but the hero of the dav was service for his native county of Yor ire as a fast pwier and a hard hitter 
Mr. Tomk on, who thrashed the bitherto invincible \ir, Medrington and went 
round in 71 fiat is a wonderfully fine score at lildenhall, especially 
on a windy cay. It is true that it is possible to do a good number of tirees, > “ : : 
it there ar i lot ef holes where five is very har! to beat and six / dT / \ ID TH I / f \ ID 
o@ “ — 4 4a - . 
by no means Mr. Medrington deserves every svmpathy On the 
sume dav Oxford were beating Mid-Surrey by two ints, and the Richmond RECENT eas iliustrated very learly the t of a railw 
Club had quite a strong si in the field, Oxtord, moreover, were withou company's lability to rr ut level crossings, Under var 
Mr. Hleoman and Mr. Finch-Hatton, Mr. Evans won again, and so did ctions of the Railway Clau Conso 1A S45, wher 
‘ir. Myles, who has the appearance to be a very good player, with a rather i rulwav crosses a ib cara road on th lev tl 
short but powerlul swing kept well un ler control, Oxford play Woki: gv avain obliea mm is not on to ‘ep a eood and sulti it t i 
next Saturday, and there will be another chance for making these bafiling the road, but also to | » th eate closed Ii ther _ 
comparisol ite, leit open by ircless pa r-by, throu whi hor tray nn ) 
Mr. PHLorenine \GAIN the line and is killed, the railway company mus iy dam rT se t \ 

Mr. Coarles Hlutchings has won another tournament at Pau. In spit have not discharged t obligation to Keep Ul te closed If the | Vit 
of owing « good many, both in strokes and years, to most of lis opponents, crossing on the level is a footpath, tl company must erect and maintain 
he has beaten them all once again, and evervbody will rejoice at his victery. ood ana su ent gates or . m each side of the railway, and if nian 
It is said, although the truth of the story is not guaranteed, that at St. An Viy is a bridle-way mist erect and: maintain and sullicient ile Lt 

t autumn Mr. Ilutechings was lamenting his fleeting youth to a will ob seen that in Ul cas thet is no obligation ’ yu 
arrived triend Phe friend sympathised and passed on, only to find that th tes close], but if a uc is allowed to fall into bad st ur and an 
ex-champion had but just come in from beating Mr. John Ball No doubt vccident happens by reason ther ine company nade Hable 
Mr. Hutchings will once more play for Pau in the foursome against Biarritz, ise relerred tu above the tacts were W \ hor iped through a 
ind no club could possibly have a better representative, for, good as he ina hella om istan¢ FO A FAN Way it strayed along a publ ’ \ 
is in a single, he is in his greatest glory in a foursome. Ile has all t for nearly a quurter of a mil and then came to a gat urn level 
qualities that make a good foursome player and, not least, that of being « crossing. The gate was detective, and the horse got through on to the li 
consistently fine putter To have the reputation of very nearly alway snd was killed by @ passing train Phe railway company were held liabl " 
putting well is to instil a splendid confidence into a partner fhe partner the value of the horse, on the ground that they had not pertormed the duty laid 
will not be cramped and hampered by the thought that he must always lay ipon them to maintain a good and sullicient gate at t evel Crosstt li, on 
the ball within eighteen inches of the hole, and his own putting will th the olher hand, the accident had been use:l by the tle atthe cr ine havin 
bolder and tter in cons quence. I n left open by som person tor whom the company wer hots ynsib ® 

they would have escape liability, because thev are under no o ration to 
Prue BAk TOURNAMENT. keep the ates across footpaths a bridle-naths « i. 

\ question wkich has been for some time a burning one in legal golling 
circles has been at least temporarily decided, and the annual Bar Tournament 
is to | play lin October instead of at Whitsunt'de One elore a post-car| \ curious and unusual ca ol landiord and tenant was deci ith ther 
ple i-cite was taken on the matter; but the result of that match was all day It ypnetimes ha } that tenancy wr n t ) i clau 
square, and so the = statu u“ was maintained, The question — is, empowernnhg &@ short-time notice to quit to b \ yt tenant in ' i 
roughly speaking, one of Common Law verses Chancery, The men contingency Phe case in question arose over t not V \ 
of th Court of Cha ry eclare that thev like to scend the brief naval officer who hid taken a hou ut Portsmouth for a term f I 
Wiitsuntide holiday with their wives and families, but that they feel ubject to the provision that should he be ord 1 away from Portsmoutl 
less compunction about becoming bachelors for a short time = after the Admiralty he could term th incy by givit t quarter volice to 
the many weeks of the Long Vacation, The Common Law party the landlord, In February last year the officer was ordered to join a ym 
deny that the Temple is one whit less uxorious than Lincoln’s [nn, but they the Mediverranean, but on Maren 4th th rier W ca fed and 
sav that there are certain things called sessions, unknown in Chancery, which officer put on hall-pay. On March 25th he gave a quarier’s notice to | 
sadiy interfere with October goll At any rate, October is now to have a on fun 24th and vacated the hou m th latter «day Vi bal 
fair trial, and it will be interesting to note the number of entries. The accepted po on, bur subsequently m fel t for two rer 
tandard of play should be higher, since everyone will be in an uproarious rent, contending that under th ' mstances he W not ! ! to 

ate of healthiness after a goo! holiday and in the best ot iting practice wive the notre he had ven I inty court ju . befor vi ) 

\t the same meeting at which this question was decided, Mr. Otto and ul case cam in the first instance held that, the defen Hay 

lr. Macpherson laid down the burden of office and retired into private life in fact, been ordered abroad, thouch he did not go, was ent to 
amid the blessings of their fellow-barristers No society could ever hope for a rive nol to termine the tenan ind atso that the ta rd ' 
better secretary or treasurer, and their hard work has contributed a great deal rccepted possession, was not entitl oO maintain an action rrent on 
to the success of the tournament. uppeal this decision was upset, th ! of the I . ' ’ 

opinion, first, that th no Va t i th sheer when t wa ’ 
Mk. EKNEST SMITH under orders to leav Portsmoutl ) t th ict ) 

Quite one of the best of golline cricketers is Mr. Ernest Smith, sequently by the landlord wer ) in th that the no ‘ 
Indeed, were not his cricket su very good as still a little to overshadow his proper and valid one, a id not prevent him sutt fou bat i 
golf, he would assuredly be called very gooil cricketing golfer. Like breach of contract committ by his tenant, an at, in th i ista ) 
other lucky peop who are blessed with a natural talent for hitting a the case, such dam vere 1 " 1 by th iou ol rent 
ball of an nd, he can send the golit ball a long way with avery the tial 


TORRESPONDENCE. 


\ HEATH AND KOSI GARDEN unger, and the heaths shoul oO well \Mliss Jekyll, to w iw I " t 





lo THI Epirok OF “*‘COUNTRY i.IFI ! query, repil is foliow a thd , , j \ 
Sik,—I a u " a rod ind heath earden, and there ts a up hollow i rrespo nt ‘1 Il | wr oa t rites 
rot I have put itten ime solr h, O mortar rulbis I i ram t autumnal ro , asin the | I) New It t 
Over this is a depth of about two feet o sand, nould and turl-m j t it th ndition * autun it w ] vy to vel | 
IX I propose to plant Ericas and th comme heather on 1 of the roses of the rampant | ) \ »] Ave ' 
ank, Pleas say if the Epicas would r if their root m newer ramblers deriv n t| t | i ' 
contact with the old lime foundation I cannot tind ou if they itumnal bloomers Iti ly that, if the | 1) | 
object to lime, Would you also kindly give me list o he most in the autumn, very little of th flect your cort ” t ' “ 
floriferous, rampant autumnal roses, mostly crimson and also blush nk, visibl The best autumn-blooming roses are tl nbi hybe 
suitable for growing over tree-roots freely as they do In the Ko Dell at Kew. Dut if we may ta it that the roses need nota tel tum . ther 
Would Rubin be suitable for growing in this way, also Evangeline 2? This ts al plent to choos rom If a ‘ ' [ Ram ' 
a very interes'ing phas ol vardcning, and has been ce it with Irom time to too rank for the j rr t I is i n 
time in Country Lire. More details wouid, I am sure, be acceptable to hardly any rose that giv such strong colour ' t 
the many who look to the weekly notes on gardening for something original other red rambler of a better plour, ich i ( | r. 
ving dl is of the roses describe !, which are much more helpiul than th Wallflower and Lion Kambler. Kubin mi 
scrim ral bestow upon al ! roses ¢ t dointh jovu is | vwivantavge oll i rl i | | () 
r. be 3 vell-prov beautiful nk Kan " t y un t 
theal w Lime. Plants of the heath family Gislike lime in any form Rambler, with its very tr abit and jar tt ff nn, rhaps t 
though some of them will just endere it, But with sucn a good depth as most efi ive kuphrosy runs it close, Duro Per 


two fect of sandy compust wer the lime rubbish ther would be littl nsa , but at i be remen red that Doro Per rw 
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RURAI 
! r ' tr t ! $ 
ie “ac [To tun Epiror or **Counrry LIF,’ 
l \ Ran ' t to b SIR, The question of rural housing ts a nuplicated one; the possibl: 
ur u imn i pila property in the resent ma mn ol cultural wa S and 
' " ‘ t rr ) t labour, makes the building of thoroughly good cottages simply an act ¢ 
I u ur t rf looms hilanthropy, as pure as, and more worrving than, a donation to ahospttal. But 
r . vit ‘ rm t t of there 1 a small matter, quite fe sible in ev and on every modetrat 
' ‘ t rest ! ) viii In this zed estate, that would strengthen the | attling ayainst over 
' ( ' ‘ rior ff row rowding ar in favour of decency It xtting of one or mor 
' rom Garland, xttaves for ** bachelor” quarters, for unmarried labourers and grow: ) $ 
! t »very ft ‘ ‘ Da i small cottage with two | rooms: this would ac umodlate four men 
, rro \ tt rar fens, r more if tl pwhstairs room was also used; buy filteen pounds’ worth of 
! to t 1 tals, 1 tro ‘ turniture, give an old woman one shilling ind Sixpence a week for an 
t ! t ' t ! r ir tidying daily a l charge each man from one shilling to one shilling and 
) ish ‘ ) ( iW ¢, according to the average cottage rent ol the neighbourhood, 
! ' t 1 , ; t d ind this would repay ten per t. on furniture, defray car taker’. wages and pay 
' i ’ i mw rent a ut scint. If any meal were required, that woul be a privat 
t t ' far rood rrangement between the men andthe caretaker; but my suggestion is main 
' I t ria ) rvotter mnecer i with grown-up sons who weuld naturally board with their familie 
‘ rine I 5 riars are bu Chis would enable sanitary officials to be inexorable and expel workmen from 
' ' rw t ! ttace where ther was not proper provision tor decency and insure against 
\ t ‘ nor than tot wercrowding It would also enable landlords to put in force rules about 
t Ww, 1 i" rer a fertil irce of immoraliitv in cottages) which at present they 
innot do, in tac of the farmers’ complaints of wu 
diffeuliy o taining and housing suitable labourers 
This is but a suggestion, Lut it seems to me on 
” rth trying, being simple and easily given up tf it 
i did not answer Wesr St ! 
< o 
he 
riIGtut GIRKRTHING 
——_ fo Truk Eprroxr or ** Counrry Litt.” | 
= Sik,—With regard to the h bit that yvour correspondent 
rh. - - % complains of in his mare, of blowing herself out, may 1 
Pi aos not be due to her having been too tightly giurtthed at som 
time ? That she has suffered from this is surely shown 
: -_-~ by her having been able to burst the girths. Is it not a 
aa fact that if a horse is too tightly girthed it cramps the 


muscies, and in the event ol a trip may prev nt her 
recovering herself and so throw her down ? MI. HT 





[To rue Eprror or * Country LiFe.” | 


Sir,—-Your correspondent, M. Perkins, will probably find 











’ 
; seclasis ’ our , t that if he will girth his mare gently hole by hole, and not 
too tightly, petting and feeding her all the time, she will 
, ' roa t ‘ betw 1 sloping bar very soon forvet the tricl If she is 2 well-shaped mare there is no necessity to 
! it ts of t urd r leads from irth hertightiv., For horses to blow themseives out when being girthed appears 
t A t m ) vould | ' »b very common habit in England, and can only be due to using too much 
t t we spa ol round, Vi lor when girthing, which, alter ull, defeats its own object, as the horse only 
t tw iw grou vy vroup ol veral of the vs hims-If out, and after he is mounted the girths slack again. If your 
; r, rou in wit r overlapping the next, The com ondent’s mare is light in the | arrel, he can put on a breast-pla’e; it will 
ral r tr it ro “ lad end on th ape of t V t the saddie working back better than tight girthing. KINGWOOD 
, . t ter t i roup hl be fa streamy rather tl i ti te 
| \ ra r, ' t tream tcllow r any tural ind tion INSTEAD OF IHALFPENCI 
' ! " t t it car u ested in som ich way To rue Eprror or * Country LIFE 
t ‘ I hous yar tler grou i than uttered IR. I am sending you « photograph of some copper tokens, thin 
‘ | t mt , through nk to whi someone among your many rrespondents could tell me their history. 
| t wor t whol if no satisfactory round 
t i t \ 7 t it, tin rasse¢s uc 1 ure 
\ ! ! rr | "W tintam rm ri pathwa 
houl ) { t " na, though 
‘ 1 ‘ whil hi ' ses would row wu n i 
ra t r . ita ' , ' ira | it th 
l va ti machine, tt ! ) terated with 
t \ rthe path an tor a littl vay in amone the 
' hav rt rit ran mixture of cowslips if th 
1 t i i Id ! that tl roses erived from 
I ‘ ra ial t 1 t pr ra in habits; this should be considered in 
art t ' ) ri \yrshir ind Polyanthas ri and bend over in 





io kp I ( UNTRY LIF! 
. ) " ) if you or o1 1 your ul xperts, or 
vy eY {f your rea r public, could k lly tell me whether they 
t r ev | je, that the sickly condition of a yew shrub 
ri r tiv t . row in a mat et i y som ten years old, 
t of 1 wild volvulus which springs out from 
rou ts n overruns it and one or two of is near 
, rs ' | yw that t wild convolvulus has very 
ro its, an t is portly for this reason it 1 do not want 
’ ‘ 1 ro | ! tt n it, which wou mean reat delvi: 
} oO oft } . unless l can be assured ¢l it there 1s a reasonab 
) ‘ of th ekh of tl yew I can hardly 
oO i ica u a stro ,~ Vv Oi 1 if iS ay A, 
) rt ut all vious I ild be very ud of an 
' ni Il 
l < \ t ivf wthel ith of ti vew 
l 
Kl D TIROUGIL JEALOUSY 
I I or **¢ reY LAIFt 
. \ v r Norw vu r aviary in $ t 
j I ! wel fo t ! me tin iwi 
' iid to t »t rhe other vy | 
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I have between two hundred and forty and two hundred and fifty of these 
coins, and they were collected in a small country bank.—FRANCEs Pir, 
{Messrs. Spink and Son, the celebrated authorities on coins, on seeing 
the photographs sent us the following note: ‘‘The tokens belong to two 
series ; the first issued between 1780 and 1799, and the second between 1500 
ind 1820, and known generally as eighteenth and nineteenth century 
tradesmen’s tokens {he circumstances which led to private issues of 
tokens (or metallic promissory notes) being allowed, were that the Govern- 
ment of the day was so occupied that no small currency was issued at all, and 
what was then in circulation were worn-out halfpence and farthings ol 
Charles II., James II., William and Mary, George I. and George Il., which 


were altogether inade quate for commercial needs.” -Ep. | 





HEDGEGROWTIL UNDER TREES. 
[To rue Eprror or ‘ Counrry LiF.” | 
Sir,—lI think it would be a help to a great many of your readers (as | know 


that it would be of much value to me personally) if you could tell me what, 





in your opinion, is the best small material for planting to m ike hedvegrowth 


on the tops of banks under trees I know quite well what the ordinary 
ulvice would be. I shall be told ** quick ”——that is to say, thorn—" holly 
nd privet—the last as a plant to mix with others rather than alone.” I not 
ol lv k wall that, but | have made trial of them and have found them, alter 
expensive experience, very much wanting. They will not grow under the 
trees Che trees are mainly oak, which is not so fatal to undergrowth, 


venerally speaking, as beech, and there are practically not ibbits—so that is 


a great source of trouble removed——but still [ can tind nothing which will 


unswer, I am disposed to try young beech. De you think this would b 
rood? I have not vet given it sufficient trial to be sure about it. But it 
seems to do as well as anvthine under trees. I suppose it wou l be no 


cood to try willow ?—Wesr KENT. 
[By all means, beech. Nothing we know of will succeed so well uadet 
these conditions Ep 


EARLY BIRDS 


ro THe Epiror oF ** Country Lire, 


Sik,-When | was writing this afternoon I heard a dull thump against th: 
vindow in an adjoiming room, I found two thrushes prone on the gravel 
math outside. One shortly expired and the other, under kind kitchen treat 


nent, eventually recovered sufliciently to flutter away in my orchard, by now, 
I fear, a victim to a detestable black cat that haunts the farmyard opposite. 
Tnese sad tragedies I know will happen, Ihe birds may have been 
irightened by a hawk ; more probably they were deceived by the large plate 
glass window. My point is, they were full-grown young thrushes, and must 


have been hatched out in January Voth thrushes and blackbirds wet 





fluting here that month, a proof of the abnormal mildness of the winter, 
AntHuUR Contins, Havling Island, 





STORY Ot A FRENCII PARTRIDGI 
fo THe Eprron or ** Country Lire.” 
sik,-—-The followimg little story may interest many of your readers, as did 
ny account of my black cob, Bessie, in your valuable journal of May 15th 
last During the severe storm of February 20th, with the wind due scuth and 
blowing at a supposed speed of trom eighty to ninety miles an hour, a rather 





large bird landed in Sid Vale and was first seen three cays after in Sidmouth 
High Street, immediately in front of my house, and, being attacked by several 
children, it made its way through a railed evergreen enclosure fronting 
my house. My son-in-law, Mr. Herbert, standing at my window and seeing 


oys about to get over the railings, went out and drove them away. On 
his leaving my house I immediately sent for my gardener to look for the bird, 
ind in the meantime my indoor servant found it in my passave, Mr. Herbert 
having left the front door partly open. It turned out to be a handsome 
French partridge in excellent condition, which had evidentiy been blown in 
the gale from the immediately opposite French coast, between eighty anil 
ninety miles distant. It is now apparently comfortable and well in a parrot’s 
cage.—-THOMAS HL. T. PuL.in 


PTAKMIGAN IN THE SNOW, 
{To THe Eprror or ‘Country Lirr.”] 
k,l have read with interest the letter in your issue of February 26th by 
“GS.” as to ptarmigan roosting in the snow. It so happens that for som 
tume past I have kept Icelandic ptarmigan (rupestris) in my garden, and 
during this last winter it has struck me how fond the birds are of the snow, 
lying by day for |} 


urs in little hollows made by them on a patch of snow 
when half their enclosure was quite free from it. When so lying it is 
almost impossible to see them at even a few yards distance, the only 
attractive mark being the black about the cock’s eye. I cannot think, 
however, they are conscious of getting protection in this way. It may be of 
interest to note that one morning I found all my ptarmigan paralysed with 
terror without any apparent reason. Crouching closely on the ground, they 
kept turning their eyes upwards at intervals. Atlength I discovered a kestrel 
hovering, a mere speck, over an adjacent field. This bird had evidently 
been mistaken by the ptarmigan for their arch-enemy, the Icelandic falcon. 
C. BARNLEY SMITH. 


A CLEVER BUDGERIGAR. 

[To Tuk Epiror or ** Counrry Lire.”] 
Sik,—-I thought it might interest some of your readers to hear of the 
cleverness shown by a small budgerigar, About a yearago I rescued one 
which had French moult (no tail or wing feathers) from a large aviary and 
paid the sum of sixpence for him. Six months ago he lost all his feathers 
and was a most pitiable object; but, although in this helpless state, he 
developed great intelligence Hie was kept for some time in a warm 
kitchen and has now regained wis plumage, and can be taught any words, the 
following being his specialities: ‘* Pretty boy!” “Kiss me!” ‘ Rats! 


929 66 


“Hullo, Bill!” ‘* Buck up, old boy! Poor little fellah ! ” ** Darkie ! 
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Sixpence!” and he also whistles tunes He sits on my shoulder and 


whistles and talks alternately, It seems wonderful that such « small bird 


has so much brain power, especially as birds with Frenc moult rarely 


live. —LiLy Hloniyn, 


\ WINTER BALANCE-SHEET. 
ro rue Epiror oF ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sik,-—In Counrry Lirk of February 12th my attention was called to the 
following passage from ** Country Notes”: ‘* Our poultry-keepers, as a cla 
lave not yet mastered the art of getting their hens to lay in winter.” As an 
**individual” possibly my efforts in that direction may interest your readers, 
On January Ist, 1909, one pen consisted of one White Wyandotte cock and 
thirteen hens and pullets ; my second pen, one Indian Game cock and eight 


Butt Orpington hens and pullets, The laying results are as follows: January, 





1So; February, 125; March, 206; April, 203; May, 245; June, 189; 
July, 186; Auyvust, 2273 September, 165; October, 83; November, S1 





December, 106; total, IT.qo0. 


lor table use, 709 chickens aul fowls killed at 2s. od. each 10 17 : 
Keeus at Id. each S 6 j 
1 ; 7 

Cost of ftovr 14 } 
Protit eee } Ig 7 


During the month of January, toto, there have been 1584 eggs from the sam 


number of hens.-—l’. KE. BALL, Observatory, Cambridg 


“*eiaPy. 
|fo rue Epiror or **Counrry Lire”) 


SIR, hi ning proverbs, as the Case with other siyin . ! 1diller in ti 
wordins, and so it is with the proverb which ends with the word ** findy, 
“FL” might enquire in a dozen places, to find in each a slightly different 
rendering, and I have always known the proverb as 

\ cowd May an’ a windy, 

Maks a full barn an’ you'll findy 
** indy” means ** find it,” or extended, ‘‘and so you'll find it It is I 
to say “‘findy” than ** find it,” let alone the consideration of a rhyme l 
have heard the word in other connections. When a dog is sent off to hu 


for invthing, such as a rabbit which has got away alter i shot, the dow 


owner shouts, ** Now lad, findy! good dog! finiy! findy und so on I 


remember we had a game in Derbyshire called ‘* Findy,” in which one si 


or one lad, hid something, and the rest of the players had to “ tindy, lo 
me it is a natural dialect word, THOMAS RATCLIFFR, 


LOMBARDY POPLAKRS AND LIGIITNING 
(To rue Enrror or **Countrry Lire 


Sir,—Within fifty yards of this old house there stood a row of five Lombar 


poplars quite ninety feet high. Now, there are only two, and one of the 

during the terrific storm of the 20th ult. was struck by lightning and cut 
from top to bottom, The other three, at different dates, hay shared 
precisely the same fate. rhe conclusion seems to me to be that, as both 
trunk and branches of these trees all grow vertically, they invite their own 
destruction, and are a danger, from this cause If Ll am right, it may interest 
any of your readers who contemplate planting sch, Near them are a clump 


of beech trees, much taller than the poplars, which have never been struc 
so verifving the impression that they are seldom, if ever, liable to it 


Rh. BeeKkere, 


CONCERNING DATE STONES. 
|fo mk Eprror or **Counrry Lire.’ | 


SIR, 


I should be much obliged if you could settle a question over which I 
have been involved in considerable discussion, he question is: Is ad 
stone in itself the seed of the date palm, or is it a protective envelop 
containing a kernel, as is the case with the plum stone or cherry stone 


QO. Pirr Cary. 


| The hard stone found inside a date fruit is true ed, and is not a 
protecting envel: pe containing a kernel or s l, as in the ca of the plum 
Ihe seed contains a vast amount of hard albumen and is of curious constru 
tion, the embryo being placed at the smooth part of the seed, instead of in 
the grooved part, Date palms Phoenix dactylilera) can be raise from tl 
eeds of ordinary dates, if they are sown in a warm vreenhouse, l 


MICI IN A IHOUSI 
fo rok Evrror or **Country Lirt 
Ik, Can you help me on the important question of mice i i hou \W 


have a large, well-built house haunted by mice. So far everything 





failed; a few vet caught in traps, but the Liverpool mouse-viru yrroved 


quite a failure, and with the spring coming the prospect is alarming. I feed 
blue tits on a baleony and find that attracts them outside, besi our 
enemies inside. Any ideas will be thankfully received ) Fee 
CLARKE 


rik ART OF GRINLING GIBBONS, 


Po rue Epirrvor oF **Counrry Lirt 

Sik, lhe chapel belonging to the Royal Military Hospital at ¢ Isea | 
in interior by Grinling Gibbons, Phe design and quality of the carving i 
charming beyond words in this gem of a place Among the smaller touches 
the little boxes placed near the doors are especially delightful The Or rv 
in Kensington Girdens also can boast of specimens of Gibbons rt 
FRANCES L. EVANs. 

Tne woodwork here mentioned ts certainly of tl 1001 ol Cert it 


Gibbons, if not by his hand kb } 
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w crumbs on the 
neumat tubing 


irm room and yet 


Ol them all the tiny coal-tit is perhaps ul 


{RS 


| March 5th, 1910, 


ird away from the et not daring to eat himself in case 
during the process another rival ch : » a small share of the feast, 


Next to the 


long-suffering, and is content to share the feast with all and sundry. Curiously 


blackbird the robin is the most pucnacious; but the thrush is 
enough, I have never once seen a missel-thrush eating at the bird-table, 
though why this should be so I have no idea, Occasion as the accom- 
panying photogr iph snows, a rook a pears on ti scene and makes very short 
work of the food s ipply. Phe herring-cull a at times the black-headed 
variety are not above eating bread if th eather is severe; it they are 
naturally shy, and it is some time before they summon up courage to descend 

round, As soon as one individual has descended the whole floc 

in an almost solid mass and there ensues a fierce combat, the birds 
creaming and fighting angrily in their efforts to obtain a share of the spoil 
—SETON GOKDON, 


SWIMMER 
‘Country Lirt 


SQUIRRELS AS 

[To tHe Eprror oF 
Sir,—While walking along by the New River ort iw a dark 
object swimming strongly across the river and a rook hovering close over it, 


On getting nearer I saw that it was a squirrel, which, on reaching the other 
side, went up an oak tree, the rook flying away. Che river at this point is 
fifteen to twenty vards wide. Is it not a most unusual thing for a squirrel to 
take to the water thus ? f. Be We 


On the contra Squier | ire excellent swimmers, and althou mh they 


prefer to cross a stream by a bridge, they do not hesitate to swim if no other 
way presents itself, rhis, no doubt, gave rise to Topsell’s theory, set forth 
** History of Four-footed Beasts” (1658), that a squirrel wishing to 
stream would launch a piece ol ar ind, sitting on it, elevate its tail 

il and so pass over the wat r. The old author had prol seen a squirrel 
vivantage of a floating | mu, a imagination, untrammelled by a modern 


tion, suppiied the uls of his zoologi ** observation \ more recently 


Mil Lb 
is ** Mammals of 
Creat Britain and 
Ireland” that he 
has twice ecn 
squirrelsswim the 
Tay, and this is 
by no means an 
ine mmMmon expe 
rience with other 
fishermen and 
naturalists. Our 
correspondents 
rook, no doubt, 
rht the 
ture! was mn 
ficulties, as the 
little animals 
swim with a con 
siderable amount 
of tuss and with 
quarters 
tail entirely 


bmerged,-— 


PISHER 
To tHe Evrror, 

l ne 
photograph which send 
known character and one angling fraternity 
in the Midlands Ile arde tten ; most persistent 

l hav come 


His 


coliect 

that 

lis 

young lisheim 
proverbial, 
much belov 
who have 

nis compiny, 
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